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has been given to but 
ot few literary men of 
ORs time to form the object 
‘© much public curiosity 
ge animated debate as the 
Xtleman whose portrait 
° publish this week ; his 
"lends and admirers, on 
ee Sne hand, rapturously 
ating his efforts, and 
: * tiring of proclaiming 
wh; Viginality and power, 
le, on the other, are 
whe’ two classes—those 
ha believe his talents to 
as been tremendously 
Whine and those who, 
y;__© admitting his merits, 
Sorously condemn his 
ee In the main, 
Up {ps, it will be found, 
©0 striking a balance of 
Mions, that he is voted 
hy, Poet, if not of the 
hest, yet of a high 
rn who unhappily too 
th, tuently wilfully mars 
Influence which he is 
© to exert. He is read, 
nq ver and increasingly, 
ah When we consider his 
tha th, with the short period 
“t his literary labours em- 
Wace and the effect his 
ngs have already had, 
ag annot but regard him 
some sense a forward 
yeure of the time, and one 
Way has not only left his 
aes on the age, but of 
tnee we may hope for 
thice greater and nobler 
try 88 if he will be but 
wae his better nature. 
about’ Swinburne was born 
Nea 1843, at Holmwood, 
. enley - on- Thames. 
Bar educated partly in 
ene” but went subse- 
for tly to Eton and Ox- 
Rity’ quitting the univer- 
hig 3 OWever, before taking 
of tore: He was a friend 
le late Walter Savage 
Ror, ok: With whom he spent 
tary. time at Florence. The whole of his public lite- 
hj labours have been comprised within eight years, 
&« tst production, “The Queen Mother” and 
aq mond,” two plays, being published in 1861, 
ho attracting but little attention. His next work, 
in - ever, “Atalanta in Calydon, a Tragedy,” appearing 
» Was sufficiently striking to bring him at once 
: ently into notice, and his following work, 
tat; €ms and Ballads,” if it scarcely added to his repu- 
i Certainly greatly enhanced his notoriety. 
ical talanta ” took the form of a sort of Greek ly- 
Anq 4; 2ma—a collection of connected monologues 
Chory talogues, bound together by chorus and semi- 
‘3 and though the hunt of the Calydonian boar 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


(From a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, Regent-street. ) 


was scarcely a subject that one might expect to attract 
very much attention, at least amongst general readers, 
the poem was well received and has many admirers. 
Perhaps the most beautiful passage in the poem is the 
death-speech of the boar-slayer, Meleager, and espe- 
cially those portions of it addressed to his mother and 
to Atalanta, for whose sake he had killed his uncles, 
on their attempting to take from her the spoils of the 
boar devoted by him to her. 

It was the “Poems and Ballads,” which appeared in 
the autumn of 1866, that led to a perfect literary 
warfare on a small scale. Mr. Swinburne in his 
“ Atalanta in Calydon” evinced noticeable gifts of 
word-painting and of music; and his “ Chastelard,” 
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though written in a mono- 
tone, contained several pas- 
sages of dramatic force and 
power. In the latter work, 
however, there was too open 
a proclivity to that garish 
land beyond the region of 
pure thinking, whither so 
many inferior writers have 
been lured for their des- 
truction ; and in the “Poems 
and Ballads” a deeper plunge 
was made in that direction. 
One or two of the leading 
literary reviews came out 
with scathing criticisms on 
the book, and indeed it was 
pretty generally condemned, 
not for any lack of clever- 
ness, but for its prurience. 
The result was that Messrs. 
Moxon and Co. withdrew 
the volume, at great loss to 
themselves, from  circula- 
tion, though it was subse- 
quently brought out in a 
revised form by another 
publisher. Mr. Swinburne 
was, as might readily have 
been expected, terribly in- 
censed, and in ‘“ Notes on 
Poems and Reviews,” issued 
shortly afterwards, flung 
down a defiance. Mr. W. 
M. Rosetti, in “ Poems and 
Ballads: a Criticism,” also 
came to the defence ; but 
little good was done, we 
suspect, by these attempts 
at bolstering up what had 
better have been at once 
withdrawn and apologised 
for. Partof Mr. Swinburne’s 
plea consists in his protest 
against the sentiments ex- 
pressed by his personages 
being attributed to him as 
his own; but this, of course, 
does not do away with the 
fact that such sentiments 
were there. 

In the spring of 1867 
Mr. Swinburne published 
“ A Song of Italy,” and a 
puzzling book to the critics 
it proved. Then, towards 
the end of 1867, he brought 
out his elaborate essay on 
the life of “ William Blake,” 
the clever but eccentric artist-mystic. In this work 
Mr. Swinburne airs some of his own eccentricities. 

Mr. Swinburne has since got through a good deal of 
literary labour, and is at the present time engaged in 
editing the works of a distinguished writer. He has 
proved by his essay on Byron with other analyses that 
he can write excellent prose and criticise keenly, and 
his reputation in both these respects is increasing, 
while his claim to the proud title of the most distin- 
guished of our youthful poets is more and more ceded, 
though the praise is tempered, as we have already 
hinted, by the regret that one whose powers are so 
considerable should have, even for a moment, allowed 
his Muse to tune her song in an unworthy key. 


ost. 


By ANNA GRAHAM, 
Author of “ Too Late,” “The Old Man’s Story,” ce. 
—$<————— 


CHAPTER ITI. 


a RE you dreaming, Fanny, that you sit there staring 
out of the window with wide, blank eyes, that 
don’t appear to see anything after all? I have 

watched you for the last five minutes, and you have not 

moved a muscle. What’s the matter, little wife? Are 
you composing a birthday ode to wee Charlie ?” 
I started from my reverie at the sound of my husband’s 
voice—for I had been Mrs. Wayne nearly two years—and 
looked down with a smile, but a dewy one, at the sweet 


baby face that nestled to my breast. 
“© Y was thinking of our darling’s namesake, my dear 


lost Charlie. I can see him now just as I saw him last— 
T can see the glint of the sunshine as it caught and lit u 
his bright hair in crossing the threshold of that horrible 
house. It is four years ago—four long years—and we 
have never found the smallest clue to the mystery. What 
would I not give to know his fate ?” 

‘¢T fear you will never have that satisfaction until the 
day when all hidden things shall be brought to light ; but 
there is one conclusion to which I think we must now 
come ; itis a sad one, dearest, but yet less painful, it 
seems to me, than the alternate hopes and fears that ‘tor- 
mented you so long. Your brother is, I believe, at rest.” 

“$T dreamed of him last night, Arthur ; Isaw him come 
towards me smiling, his face radiant as an angel’s, and 
that woman, that terrible woman, tried to drag him back. 
Ts it not strange that in all my dreams of him she is mixed 
up in some confused and sinister way?” 

<¢ Because she was the first person you saw when you 
went to inquire for him, and because her face was not a 
pleasant one to look at, It is too bad to fancy the poor 
woman a monster in female form just because she 
happened to be ugly and vulgar, little Fanny.” 

At that moment the sharp rat-tat of the postman made 
me start almost from my chair. Arthur laughed at my 
nervousness, as he called it, and the next minute the 
servant brought a letter into the room and gave it to him. 

‘Who in the world is this from?’ said he, tearing it 
open. ‘‘It is dated from Blackmoor, but the writing is 
strange to me ; preciously bad writing it is, too.” 

He read it in silence, and I, watching his face as he 
read, saw a strange look grow upon it—first surprise, then 
downright amazement, then some emotion deeper still, 
but less easy to define. His eyes dilated and grew fear- 
fully eager as he gathered the purport of the note. 

«© Arthur, what is it?” 1 exclaimed. 

For some moments he neither stirred nor answered, 
then he refolded the letter, still holding it closely in his 
hand, and turned upon me a face pale and agitated, yet 
full of considerate tenderness for me. 

‘¢My darling, will you try to hear me calmly 
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the gentleman no harm, though he was very wrong for 
not speaking out at the time.” 

“JT will promise not to be unnecessarily harsh, but 
more I cannot say till I have heard the story.” 

*‘ Are they come, are they} come? Bring them in 

to me.” 
__ The voice came from the inner room, weak and hoarse ; 
it was, by an effort made under great excitement, raised 
to a harsh shrillness that grated painfully on my ears, 
and was followed by a fit of coughing. 

The woman led the way into the sitting-room, between 
which and the shop was a dark, strange-looking angle or 
recess, or it might have been a passage lying transversely 
across the ground-floor of the house; the ‘obscurity was 
too great for one to distinguish plainly. The apartment 
to which we passed through it was small and rather poorly 
furnished ; but I saw little beyond the figure of a‘man, 
wan and wasted, who occupied an easy chair by the fire. 
It was Schmidt, but so greatly altered ‘that I scarcely 
recognised him. He leaned’ forward in his chair, his 
clasped hands shaking, and his hollow cheeks and eyes 
burning with fever and excitement. Tt was ‘not until we 
were seated near him that he seemed able to speak, but 
his face turned on us with a look half apprehensive, half 
beseeching, 

‘«¢ You haven’t spoken to the police, Sir?” at length he 
said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Hor God’s sake don’t do that. There 
is no blood on my hands, and Iam a dying man, I know 
that very well,” 

“Tf you are not guilty, Mr. Schmidt, you have cer- 
tainly nothing to fear,” was Arthur’s reply. ‘‘ Tell me 
now what you should have told long ago—the whole 
truth.” 

*¢] will, I will; 1 can’t die till I have told you ; it has 
been an awful weight on my mind ever since.” 

‘¢One word,” I exclaimed, trying to master my agita- 
tion, though I felt my lips grow cold and white as 1 spoke. 
‘¢ Answer me in one word, is my brother living ?” 

“No; he was dead—he must have been—almost 
before you missed him.” 


‘Yes, yes, only tell me quickly. I cannot bear} 


vy 


suspense. You have bad news there ?” 


‘¢T fear so, but I am not certain yet, Fanny. I think 


the veil is about to be lifted from a great mystery.” 
1 leaped to my feet with a cry—‘‘ My brother ! Oh my 


brother ?” Ay 


Arthur came and drew me tenderly back to my seat, |, 


still keeping his arm around me. We had been married 
nearly two years, but I had not lost the lover in the 
husband.’ When I grew a little calmer he gave me the 
letter to read. It was from Schmidt, badly written and 
spelt, and innocent of any attempt at punctuation. 
‘‘Sir,—I have taken the libery to rite to you at 
wich you will no doubt be surprized but I cannot die 
in peace if I do not unburden my mind to somebody and 
I want to tell the young lady you married how cruel I 
have been to her and I want to ask her to forgive me 
will you please bring her hear at wonce Ihave been a 
bad wicked man and I am dying the doctor says of con- 
sumption, so I cannot die easy till 1 have seen the young 
lady because I can tell her about her brother but I did 
not kill Him so pray do not bring the Perlice.—I am sir 
yours to command “Franz SCHMIDT.” 


We—my husband and I—were at this time residing. in 
London, where Arthur was already known as a rising} 


young barrister ; but the distance to Blackmoor was not|’ 


more than thirty miles, and in two hours from our 
receipt of the note we were, thanks to an expaess train, 
treading the quaint, narrow streets that I had not once 
trodden since Charlie’s disappearance, not all Kitty 
Wayne's coaxing invitations and entreaties having availed 
to lure me to a place which had for me such painful 
associations; but now I had come, despite Arthur’s anxious 
attempts to dissuade me from accompanying him. 

I trembled violently as, clinging to my husband’s arm, 
I neared the curiosity shop. There it was, looking just 
as it had looked four years ago, except that its aspect was 
still more weird and mysterious by night than it had been 
by day. The September night had fallen dark and star- 
less, and one small, quivering jet of gas threw a dim and 
sickly flare upon the rusty daggers and pistols, the dusty 
heaps of ill-conditioned books, the grim figures in bronze, 
and the hideous reptile still suspended above them. 

‘‘Have courage, dearest,” whispered Arthur, pausing 
for a moment on the threshold, and pressing his hand 
with a touch that told of sheltering and supporting love 
over the fingers that trembled on his arm. ‘‘If, as I 
fear, some terrible revelation is at hand, remember that I 
am with you—that you still have me and baby Charlie.” 

My only answer was a look and a responsive pressure 
of the hand, but I think he was satisfied. Then we went 
in. Mrs. Schmidt came out to meet us. To judge from 
her appearance ten years instead of four might have 
passed over her since our last meeting. She looked old 
and haggard, and her hair had grown very grey. Her 
face went pale at the sight of us. 

‘Mrs. Schmidt,” said Arthur, S¢~ve have come to see 
your husband. Of course yon know he sent for us.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, and her voice shook. * You 
won’t harm him ; you won’t follow the law on him, Sir, 
will you, if he tells you all about it? He is very il— 
not likely to live long ; and I do assure you, Sir, he did 


I. dropped my. head.upon my hand and. sat mute and 
still, “The last almost’ unconsciously-cherished ‘spark of 
hope had gone out nutter darkness. © °° 

“T wilk tell you how it happened,” Schmidt went on. 
“My wife SPOR the truth when She said she had never 
seen him ; [did not see him myself till T'saw ‘him dead,” 
he added, with a shudder. AL = , 

“¢ How could that be ?” exclaimed my husband. 

“Vl tell you, Sir, only do believe me, it’s a strange 
story ; I can’t just make it out myself; but, as Heaven 
hears me, I speak the truth. This is an old house, a very 
old one, as you may, ‘perhaps, have noticed, and the 
floorboards are very rotten, and always breaking away 
and having to be repaired. Did you notice that dark 
corner between this room and the shop? We have to go 
through that to get upstairs, and in it, close against the 
wall is an old well. Nobody has used it for many years, 
and it was boarded over, but—” 

I broke in upon the story with a low, shuddering cry, 
as the horror of my brother’s fate flashed upon me. Had 
he really so miserably perished—bright, winsome Charlie? 

‘<‘T have heard that many years ago there was no garden 
to this house,” Schmidt continued, ‘* not even a yard ; 
for some old, tumble-down cottages were crowded close 
to the back of it ; so the well had to be in the house, for 
there isn’t any cellar. But after a while the huts were 
pulled down, and then a well was dug in the garden, as 
it ought to be, and the passage had a new flooring, so 
that the well was quite covered up. 1 shouldn’t have 
known it was there if my landlord hadn’t told me, But 
about four years ago I noticed that the floor just over 
the well was very rotten—you see the soil where these 


‘tense, many of the little specialities of behaviour 
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man was lost. At night I laid the new boards I had out 
loosely, and I’m afraid very carelessly, over the ope? we d 
but I didn’t think for a moment that any stranger fae 
come that way. Nobody had any business there, au 
meant to get up early the next morning and finish, up 
ze ; a the next morning I was ill, and I didn’t 8° 
till—till—” 

The man’s voice, husky and broken from the diss 
failed him here, perhaps more from agitation than fatigU 

Mrs. Schmidt arose and handed him a glass of othe 
refreshing drink, taking up meanwhile the thread ® 
horrible story where he had dropped it. dful 

“ He didn’t get up till I ran upstairs in a dre4 fell 
fright and told him that 1 thought a gentleman had te 
down the well. Then I sat down and nearly fain 
away, I was so frightened.” ; 


(To be concluded.) 
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Eee life in former days was a very dif 


ent. 
was 
Then there were no 8" p 
as give 
pes- 


ferent thing from a physician’s life in the pres 
> Then the misery of inflicting pain upon others 
his to the fullest extent. 
glorious immunities as the nineteenth century h 
to his successors ; one hardly knew the meaning of 
thesia—and an old physician, whose grey locks stream’ 
upon his shoulders, once told, with tears, of the time 
when the surgeon had to hew his way through a ma 
flesh, suffering almost as much as the man himself, ne 
feeling that either he must harden his heart like 
nether millstone, or else let a hand shaking with nervors 
Ether and its kindt 
compounds, he declared, will do more for humanity th? 


now, while the scalpel works, the student can eXP. 
and make a thousand observations and discoveries 

he had neither the conscience nor the strength t? ity 
when the sufferer felt in every second of time an eter? 

of torture. ple 
_ There is, however, on record one case of remarka 

insensibility to pain, before the introduction of eit 
ether or chloroform or the lightning-swift oxyd, dur 
a terrible operation under which no patient had eve 
before survived—some of the surrounding and a¢ 


panying facts of which are not to be found in the pooks 
of surgery. n° 
It was the case of Mr. Everard Knight, a wealthy * re 


tleman engaged in manufactures and resident near 4 © 
brated water-power among the hills of New Hampshire: f 
A few years before the culminating circumstances d 
this surgical triumph, Mr. Knight’s housekeeper had die 4 
and her niece, a. young and rather handsome woman, 
had been living with her aunt for the greater p4 
the year, took, during the necessary interregnum, fic 
management of affairs in the luxurious household 8° g 
ciently into her own hands that Mr. Knight requées i 
her to remain and perform the same duties as long 4§ oo 
pleased. As the salary was liberal, and as she ha Ds 
come attached to the place and had no other home 
reasons sufficient had there been no better—Hortense,™: 
glad to accept the proposition, and accordingly remain’ 
mistress of the mansion ; while under her administratlo” 
every thing went on smoothly as if done by unseen. ager: 
cies, and Mr. Knight was more comfortable than he” 
ever been before in all the days of his life, and ackn0”, 
ledged as much by numberless small acts of kindness ? 
while the servants, whom she ruled with so firm y@, 
Cf a hand, seemed devoted at once to her and to the 
uty. - 
Hortense was, indeed, a lady—as in a republics 
country like America ladies go—having the refineme? 


. 3 2 : t 
feeling which constitutes true good breeding, and withon” 


which a life in courts and palaces renders one oWY | 4 


gar; and, while in Mr. Knight’s house, her aunt 
learned by shrewd observation, and had taught 10 Oe 

eloDs 
ing to wealthy society which she might not otherW*? 
have known. She was also tolerably well educated—™ 4 
inthe showy accomplishments at all, but in more 8° od 
acquisitions, haying graduated with honour at 4 wre 
country academy. When she sat at the head of his tab a 
as he requested her to do, Mr. Knight really felt @ Pray 
of proprietorship in her, and would have been exceedin —. 
irate had anybody proposed to take his young kouseket 108 
away from him. She certainly presented at such vio 
a picture worth looking at; and if it was any art by ve 
she got herself up so faultlessly for her part, 1b S ft 
art as good as nature’s: she always wore then 4 E a 
flowing black silk, with delicate lace ruffles, but no © Wil 
ments, and her beautiful black hair was banded hea its 
away from a long, low forehead, and worn in broa Pp tind 
that gave her head a regal air—a regal air well cons°” 49 
with the rest of her carriage ; for, though she were orge! 


2 gtens0g 
plots g 
her si of 


Knig 


character would have been. Meanwhile, she atten eal 0 
him so faithfully, she made his home so deligh a 
him, she gave him so decidedly the benefit of het J jm? 
ment when he asked for it, that he always fou? pous®? 
reason for seeking her as soon as he was in the’ oq; 
discontented if he did not see her somewhere area’ 

and he had begun to rely upon her in a way that §° jad 


houses stand is wet and marshy—and I told the landlord | sadly fraught with danger to all his acquaintance w F few 


it wasn’t safe. 


mend the floor myself. Well, he did; and I cut away 
the old ones. 


I said the well ought to be filled up ; but| marriageable daughters to dispose of, and 
he only said he would give me some board, if I liked to} wealthy young bachelors on their visiting lists. 


That was the very day before the gentle-| so comfortable that Mr. Knight followed her an 
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Perhaps it was not altogether because sh q re 
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ane bor in this way. He had, once in a great while, a 
Ovep hi, of sensation that she exercised undue influences 
Self 72, perhaps without knowing that she did so her- 
She a id she magnetise him ? Sometimes he was sure 
Pressi 3 the subject was at that time making some im- 
le we ton the public mind, and he said to himself that 


Would 


Be dismiss a woman with such powers from his 


°¢ ; but somehow he never found himself able to do so. 
ing ne day Mr, Knight, coming lightly in from his morn- 
tense meer across the meadows of the interval, gave Hor- 
Wag rt Tose, the first full-blown one of the season. It 
Bpage tri y a suitable action toward a subordinate, 
fo ally with that air of gallantry which Mr. Knight 
it ,,. Umself irresistibly assuming toward thisone. But 
Wag ‘ only natural if Hortense forgot that fact, for she 


took Woman, and one with youth in her veins. She 
Mile 4° Tose and looked gratefully up at him with a 
ang . 22t opened her dull eyes into great gleaming jewels; 


to teresently, when he was in the room beyond, chancing 
Con, 2 as suddenly as though a whispering voice had 
ir, “ded him to do so, he saw her, in the reflecting 
» neither, indeed, admiring nor smelling the 
1, but pressing it passionately again and again to 
That left Mr. Knight with a sort of a shiver ; 
%s though a blow were being given to the first rivet 
® chain about to fetter him, and, taking heart, on 
‘ame afternoon he tossed some clothes into a hand- 
one} » himself, and went away on a visit of more than a 
0, 28 duration. : : 
"tars Tr. Knight’s return from this excursion, before 
Ing his house or seeing Hortense—which he a little 
“4 to do, having, in spite of himself, a guilty sensa- 
ke a respect to his flight—he met his overseer, who 
With for his presence in the engine-room a moment to 
haq “88 the operation of some new machinery. Mechanism 


the Previously been in a much ruder state than then, and 


Com, Y arrangements were somewhat wonderful when 
ine? ‘ted with what they had displaced ; and rendered 


fy Utions by a transport of gratification at their success- 
ben rking, and filled with curiosity, Mr. Knight went 
8ing Mg too near the inexorable monster, whose shining 
thing Were sliding to and fro asif reaching for some. 
Ti be to ernsh ; his clothing was caught, his arm drawn 
Cri, Y the sleeve, clutched the more tightly in despite of 
lng or Struggles, and ina moment more he was shrick- 
tho. @¢ then silent in the terrible and cruel embrace of 
Wat, “emendous arms. 


0 
ous 
wae 4m and bandages. 


bil, 
Ven} 48 eyes fixed upon and never leaving him. 
: nh] sh P 5 
lent there, and stooping over him, her face, her eyes, 
me 
C) 
the Only weakness that Hortense ever betrayed. From 
Wag ,}°Ment when the stinging hartshorn wakened her she 


to, = 
a wh 
the Teament and quieted his feverish fancies, and endured 
the JUltitude of his sick freaks and whims ; all that time 


fat not know what sleep was, for she did not know 
logge. By-and-bye pain had diminished, there were 
Me hours to while away, food to be made dainty 


0 

aq igh to tempt the blood back to its channels, sunshine 
thai: Wers let in to brighten the room, friends to be 
Hon ously admitted and as judiciously dismissed ; it was 
"esta 18 who directed all, on whom his eyes constantly 
‘hing 48 she moved, pale, smiling, and with all her life 
the 7S in her steady eyes like a beacon flame that bids 
of ten Uderer home. Gradually, from the first moment 
fy in Vakened consciousness, his mind, enfeebled by suf- 
the 8 and by exhaustion, had no distinct image in it but 
Weg 48° of Hortense. To her his physician told him he 

; as if it were she who gave him both 
Rati ee and his ease. His heart had nothing in it but 

e 


Shee.” 
v2 burst into tears— , 
Kh; © was married to him within three days ; it was 
ab oents instant determination. And as there was 
Ute necessity for refusing, and as the physician 
*r not to cross his wish, especially when men- 
 ‘€Sistance brought, as now, the fever back to his 
nay, ys 'e did not think of herself, of delicacy, or of 
ty : Morne yielded. She never dreamed but that he loved 
Nar, that from any other thing than love he wished 
flor er, since, for her part, she adored him. 
rely tose could not nurse her husband now more faith- 
Deve nn She had nursed him before ; but she could 
hy. Sart heart, at least, of a part of all its load of love. 
byttings ’nts crowded round her with their fervent 
inal, th when she went out to them after the brief 
tha? hep Woking Heaven and fortune that she had come 
taking Mgdom ; but the acquaintances of Mr. Knight, 
Cla Presently their visits of ceremony upon his wife, 
48 a fact that he was nothing but bewitched. 
he .was bewitched. Perhaps he had mistaken 
“Motions for more enduring ones ; perhaps not 
. absolutely loving her, he yet found her 
at of hep, to his existence that he must needs make 
hig tim, -F Ver ; perhaps, on the other hand, he was 
Ven ; more noble than ever afterward in his life. 
© neighbours can say how that was. But at 
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love, Hortense was content; and whether or not, as 
health returned, he ever felt how precipitate his conduct 
had been, this much was certain, that since it was she 
who had given him his health again, in his caress that 
always was remembered ; and if assurances of the speech 
were wanting, no lover’s kiss was ever tenderer than his. 

As for his wife, with the doors of heaven open on her 
already while she lived, she beamed and gladdened as if 
vitality were doubled in her being ; before others the em- 
bodiment of dignity, alone with him she was so gay and 
charming that it seemed to him she was a new person 
whom he had never known before. In dull weather her 
smiling face was like sunshine, falling whichever way she 
turned. When her husband jested her about her happi- 
ness, as She went singing up and down the house, which 
one had never heard her do till now, she quoted, in reply, 
from a poet she had lately read aloud to him, and said 
she could not help it, for her heart was like a nest of 
nightingales. 

Hortense, in fact, was an abject slave, glorying in her 
chains, and ignorant of her chiefest power as yet. As for 
Mr. Knight, he felt vaguely within himself that raptures 
were brief and elusive, and always ended at last in this 
satisfied submission on the part of one or other. If he 
had not married the one soul that mated his, there were 
very few that did. His wife was handsome, intelligent, 
living only with his breath. He found himself caring 
more for her every day, and, on the whole, he also was 
contented. His material affairs occupied him a great deal 
more than matters of sentiment did. His mill was clear- 
ing him that season a very large sum per week ; his 
operatives, settling in the region, had incorporated the 
township under his name; already a millionaire, and, 
therefore, necessarily a power among men, his thoughts 
were used upon large calculations, leaving but little time 
for brooding over emotional philosophies ; and he had, in 
short, no idea, during all the second year of his marriage, 
that he was not as happy a man as lived. 

(To be continued. ) 
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COUNTRY-HOUSE REFORM. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


a HERE is no pleasure without an alloy, and certainly 
a4 a visit to a country-house, if it can be reckoned in 

S the category of pleasures, is no exception to this 
melancholy rule. Indeed it would be strange if it were, 
when the real character of the proceeding is philosophically 
considered. For, stripped of its varnish of compliment, 
a visit to a country-house resolves itself into a tem- 
porary dislocation of the whole daily life of at 
least two persons. One might go further, and say 
that it amounts to a suspension of that liberty of 
the subject of which as Britons we are all go proud, 
It is impossible not to feel more or less cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” The sense of restraint would be in. 
tolerable if it were prolonged. Ixion’s wheel would be 
a joke to a perpetual round of visits. Such a fate would 
be dreadful even to an ambulatory old maid. To most of 
us, happily, a country visit seldom extends beyond the 
inside of a week. The practical question, which we com- 
mend to the notice of the next Social Science meeting, is 
how to secure for that brief period that the sacrifice of 
individual comfort shall be minimised. Are there no 
grievances that may be removed, no. omissions that may 
be supplied, no reforms that may be advantageously 
introduced ? Might not more ‘* sweetness and light” be 
infused into the views of the Philistine entertainer? 
Would it not be possible, by a few judicious improve- 
ments, to render the whole scheme of country hospitality 
at once more elastic and more rational ? 

The first reform which is needed is the total abolition 
of a common breakfast. No one, except perhaps Mr. 
Kingsley, really enjoys this incident of country-house 
life. There is, of course, the sentiment of the thing. It 
is very English, and all that. It is associated with the 
happy days of childhood, and rosy faces, and hearty greet- 
ings, and all the outward and visible signs of geniality. 
But to minds so unhappily constituted as to be incapable 
of reviving these delightful reminiscences it is a terrible 
infliction. Except on the principle of beginning the day 
with a severe act of penance, there is no reason for re- 
taining the custom. 

Much discomfort is occasioned to a certain class of 
visitors by the tendency, on the part of hosts, to gene- 
ralise roughly and cursorily as to the habits and tastes 
of the two sexes. All the men, it is assumed, will like 
to shoot or hunt; all the women will do carpet-work and 
talk gossip. But between the two extremes of humanity 
there is the androgynous visitor, whose position is em- 
barrassing and calls for redress, Inexperience debars 
him from joining the sportsmen, while self-respect forbids 
his joining the ladies at their crochet. He cannot shoot : 
to knit he is ashamed. So he is left to wander like a 
forlorn ghost from the smoking-room to the library, and 
from the library back to the smoking-room. There is the 
newspaper, but the newspaper is far more enjoyable in 
his London chambers. If he is strong-minded he can 
employ the weary hours in attacking Butler’s “ Analogy” 
or Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall.” Or he may retreat, 
under pretence of writing letters, to his bedroom, where 
he probably finds himself confronted with an angry house- 
maid. If the weather is tolerable he may moon round 
the gardens, courting a catarrh from the damp autumnal 
air, Or, affecting an interest in perdricide which he is 
far from feeling, he may devote the morning to the col- 
lection of specimens of the neighbouring soil, by walking 
with the shooters, and share the manly distinction of an 
al fresco lancheon. Dispose of himself as he may, the 
interval between breakfast and the afternoon is dreary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. He is painfully conscious 
of being a sort of freak of nature, an anomaly, a jarring 
note in the harmony of a well-regulated establishment. 

Another reform much needed—go young ladies with 
limited pin-money aver—is a sumptuary law in restraint 
of exuberant dress. At present a woman of fashion, 


any rate, though he never said much to her about his 
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going for part of a week from London to Suffolk, might 
be taken for a prima donna transporting her entire ward- 
robe from London to St. Petersburg. Perhaps a return 
of the number of railway porters crushed or mutilated by 
the avalanches of luggage which detach themselves from 
cab-tops to roll on their devoted shoulders would afford 
startling evidence of the lengths to which this form of 
feminine extravagance is carried. The country-house has 
become the favourite strutting-ground for female vanity. 
Here the ‘ best-dressed woman in London” delights to 
exhibit her peacock finery. Nowhere else can she find so 
many opportunities for its display, or so good an adver- 
tisement for it. At a ball or an evening party she is 
necessarily limited to one dress; at a country-house she 
can dazzle the eye with twenty. Instead of a single ova- 
tion, she can achieve a series of triumphs in millinery. 
The variety of her costumes is Protean. In the morning 
she is all subdued splendour and velvet ; in the afternoon 
consummately coquettish in flame-coloured satin: in the 
evening, a cascade of lace and diamonds. Sheis allcolours, 
all shapes, all materials in turn, and nothing long. At 
last you begin to think that the art of personal adorn- 
ment can no further go, when lo, a new combination 
ravishes your eye. Having exhausted one world of 
millinery, by the aid of her Abigail she imagines a new. 
A thing of beauty, designed by the great Worth in a 
moment of plenary inspiration, which the most lavish 
vestal of the Parisian stage might envy, emerges from its 
box to efface by its surpassing magnificence all previous 
displays. Like the bouqnet at the end of a pyrotechnical 
fete, it is the signal that the grand purpose of this visit is 
accomplished. It is naturally followed by the announce- 
ment next morning that her ladyship has ‘closed her 
visit” to Broadacres-park, and is on the road, trailing 
the pageantry of her multitudinous skirts to some other ° 
park. Let nothing be said in disparagement of dress. A 
well-dressed woman isa very pleasant object for the eye to 
rest upon. But there are limits to the appreciation even of 
‘“ pleasant objects,” and it is a curious fact, which may be 
established by a Baconic induction, that women whose 
whole mind is absorbed in dress have generally very little 
mind at all. 

Lastly, would it be too much to ask that the doors of 
the country-house should be closed to scheming dowagers 
with daughters to marry ?_ At present they infest it. The 
visiting season is regarded ag a sort of corollary of the 
London season. What ball-room flirtations have failed to 
effect, it is fondly hoped that the more unguarded rela- 
tions of the country-house may at last accomplish. The 
shifty eldest son, who by much doubling has succeeded in 
evading his fair pursuer in town, may be finally run down 
in a Scotch castle or a Midland park. This is an abuse of 
the laws of hospitality. An institution which exists for 
the promotion of sociability should never be converted 


into a mere decoy for young viscounts and expectant 
millionaires. 


LATTER-DAY DOLLS. 


Is it not a sign of the times, asks the Pall Mall Gazette, 
that a fashion has set in for the most sumptuous and ela- 
borate wax-dolls? Little ladies, following the instinct 
which made them nurse their toys long ago, used to be 
content with a very simple and candid efligy indeed. The 
toilette of the doll then was generally left to the taste of 
the owner ; and it was supposed in itself to be a sort of 
liberal education in the fine art of millinery to devise 
garments for the figure which, from the neck downwards, 
was composed of honest cotton, stuffed with sawdust. 
But the doll, like the legitimate drama and some other 
things, has sadly declined from primitive simplicity. She 
has now become a grande demoiselle with a chignon, high 
heeled brass-tipped boots, and an eyeglass. She is en- 
dowed with parts of speech. On being squeezed round 
the waist she raises her eyeglass in the correct mode and 
barks ; the organ of language inside her girdle being as 
yet imperfectly developed. A gentle pressure which may 
be surreptitiously exercised in the palm of her hand 
causes her to arch her eyebrows in the most natural way 
in the world. She has not to put up with the makeshift 
limbs peculiar to the species. She is real wax from 
head to foot, and is as anatomical as an ordinary statuette. 

The doll artist does not stop here. He has gone further, 
and devised handsome young gentlemen for the young 
ladies to play with. Perfect ducks of boys with knicker- 
bockers and curly wigs and red lips, sailors, Highlanders, 


and the like, are displayed for choice, and are desired 
almost as much as the female poppets. Then, again, we 
have whole babies of full size, and of a most disconcerting 
resemblance to life, constructed for the amusement of the 
young. In one shop may be seen a round dozen of 
infants quite equal to anything that Mme. Tussaud’s 
connexions could turn out, and infants of a plump quality 
put forward in a manner horribly suggestive to an 
imaginative mind of the sort of eating wigwam or dining 
house that might exist among cannibal Indians. By 
means of a simple piece of string these children can be 
made to cry and move their legs and arms, while the ap- 
propriate bassinet can also be purchased on the premises. 

The Saturday Review should look to this. An early 
familiarity with French mannikins (the male dolls are, we 
believe, imported from Paris) must tend to give an un- 


wholesome impulse to the craving of the sex for flirtation. 
Is it good for our children to familiarise them with the 
garnishing and the fixed airs of the fast girl? A deal of 
neat satire might be made out of these points, but 
seriously it is a pity to mark the decay of simple- 
tonianism, even in the fashion of dolls. The notion of 
making them large and elaborate is monstrous and 
ghastly, there being nothing on this side the grave more 
unpleasant than the dead-alive gape, stare, and hue of 
the lumpish simulacrums of a wax show. The con- 
fidences of a child with dolly must be broken and spoiled 
completely when the plaything either frightens or imposes 
upon the child’s fancy. The mannikin and the Brobdig- 
nagian infant ought to be banished from the toyshops 
altogether. The former is to be detested not only upon 
social grounds, but on the grounds of expense, and for 
having to a certain extent put our ancient friend Jack- 
in-the-box out of countenance. What between the superb 
dolls of both sexes, Siamese links, chemical serpents, and 
the rest of it, Jack’s place knows him no more, and this is 
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to be regretted. The element of surprise, the one trick 
which Jack had in him, would be of more recreative ser- 
vice to small folk than the modish marionettes or the 
ingenious snakes and “sells” which tend to make their 
patrons wise or foolish before their time ; but we are afraia 
we plead in vain for Jack and for the doll of rags and bran. 
Noab’s ark itself has fallen into contempt with most young 


people. We can remember when this ark, with its con- : leve pildre? 
tents (including Japhet), was taken for granted as a thing i chivalrous, patriotic slaughterer of women and Ch" Te po 
for belief and enjoyment by children generally ; now pe By A. H. Watt. sucye rg Serer ‘ grand ee ane patricia pattle 
is almost a taint of Biblical criticism, or what resemb1es Mb, ad only held out fourteen months, and won & & pe 
born with the rising generation, and nothing will do for V.—IN THE TWILIGHT OF HISTORY. by a similar lucky or unlucky chance, I doubt not d 10 


too, would have been glorified, and had statues ore ry) 
. ~ “| his memory. Then Indian Miss Porters, Bline | Oot 
ee a Oe a vaetpiae aang Beets and historians might have secured him the admirat 0; 
" : : ; “ 
other evening, as we sat together in the twilight, talking all coming ages, and futurity glorified him as : might 
of passing aia - the patriot, and martyr. _Generations yet unborn ut 
a L had that day been reading an account of the said have ie ase that eae, hero’s aoe glor oe ect 
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NE might easily make out a scale of tormentors from 
zero upward to any imaginable extent. Some of 
these, however, could claim Nature as a permissive 

authority at least for their incursions on your peace. 
Mosquitoes and certain nocturnal visitants, which it is 
needless to particularise, get their living in this way. 
It is their business, and you submit after doing your best 
to extinguish them. At the other extreme you have 
human beings who are devoted to this same work. Itis 
their trade, and in some cases their profession. For in- 
stance, there is the old-fashioned schoolmaster or school- 
mistress, who considered it the ‘‘whole duty of man,” 
and woman too, to flog their youthful charge. By ori- 
ginal constitution the old pedagogue had a singular 
aptitude that way, and by vigorous practise he over- 
loaded the bias thereunto till nine-tenths of his being took 
up quarters in his right arm. He still lingers among us, 
the relic of the feudal age of teaching. But he is not 
alone. There are the housemaids, the kitchen servants, 
and sundry others, who are tormentors de jure. Doubtless 
they have much to provoke them, and, without any aid 
from charity, we can forgive many of their petty annoy- 
ances. 

But there are certain social tormentors it is hard to 
excuse. ‘They take pleasure in your pain—often trivial 
pain, it is true, but pain nevertheless. They come upon 
you unawares, at inopportune times, when you are least 
fit to show patience—at the breakfast-table when you are 
neryous, at the dinner-table after a day of worry—and 
they get hold of you by their small arts, stick to you, and 
make sharp incisions in your tender skin. Their favourite 
art is pecking at you. A slight touch, a hint, a keen 
suggestion, a finger laid on an unpleasant memory ; that 
is all, but that is much—quite too much for your mood. 
True character is very sensitive to recollections, and this 
they understand when they remind you of your youthful 
follies, of the many thrashings you got at school, of your 
dullness, or, later in life, of the way you were jilted and 
fooled. They deal in all your minor misfortunes, in the 
little scrapes you accidentally fell into, the small mud- 
puddles you stepped into with a splash when you were 
running very fast on the highway of life, your eyes look- 
ing elsewhere. Of course they do this for your good, and 
it is vain for you to wish, with Tony, that they would let 
you and your goodness alone. 

These unauthorised tormentors are an immense class, 
distributed throughout society, working hard at their oc- 
supation, which is never gone, but always going in the 
direction of your feelings. To say nothing of the baser 
sort—of the Quilps, the Bombas, the Neros—what a 
fruitful race the subalterns of torment are, and how 
widely spread! Almost every one has a score of them, 
some of whom are advisers ever on the alert for a crevice 
into which they may insert a word of guidance ; others 
who operate in shy signals—a gentle shake of the head, a 
pressure of the lips, or a shrug of the shoulders ; some 
who stand up boldly in your pathway, and afterward 
come back recruited upon you with the terrible refrain of 
Told you so; others who confine themselves to a panto- 


If you did not remember how they looked in the 
daylight you might imagine them to be huge, far-away 
eighty-seven, of Mrs. Charles Mathews, a and 
the mother of our distinguished comediaPy yy 


mountains or fading mist. The images of what they are 
widow of that eminent actor, his father, whom 8" 1 ¢er 


now existing in your imagination are more real than these 

realities. So with facts in the twilight mist of history, 
vived thirty-four years. Mrs. Mathews was the daus pad 
of a much-respected gentleman named Jackson, whoo 


and so otherwise with facts seen in minstrel ballads. The 
directed his attention to the stage, and had studie® op 


first are vague, unsubstantial, fading ; but real facts—the 
pupil of Samuel Foote. At an early age Miss Jac ay 


others existing in living thoughts and passions, senti- 
ments, prejudices, and feelings, which are to-day as they 
entered the theatrical profession, in which she sper oe 
acquired a good position. The ‘remarkable circums ape 


were yesterday, and will be evermore, false to facts but 
attending her marriage have been recorded in th” ig 


true to nature.” 
Taking up the theme: ‘Just so,” said I. ‘ Here 

moirs of Charles Mathews, but the story will be 

petition in this place. 


looms the bloodthirsty, brutal, merciless descendant of the 
Welshmen, our bold Scottish outlaw and patriot, at the 
head of his ‘men of desperate fortunes’ and savage 
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Strong, the daughter of a physician at Exeter. +2 pivs 

she exhibited symptoms of a decline. One ev, pet 


ferocity. Before him bleeding, shrieking, and vainly 
towards the close of her brief life, Mrs. Mathews sep pad 


imploring mercy, aged priests and inoffensive pious 

women are driven in troops to meet a cruel death, amidst 
husband to request that Miss Jackson, for whom 5 ait pe 
some time before conceived a warm regard, would v9" ved 


laughter and derision.* Unrestrained rapine, wanton 
boys,’ or doing other noble and chivalrous acts, against ‘ 
which Scotchmen and Englishmen alike exclaim. Even | 0? the following day. When the young actress aively 
Blind Harry tells us, in his largely fabulous history, 
‘how Wallace in cold blood burnt 4,000 Englishmen in 
the kirk of Dunotter,’ and of his prisoners how, on 
another occasion, 

Some hung on crags, right dolefully to die, 

Some leapt, some fell, some fluttered in the sea. 


And on another how 


destruction and bloodshed mark the monster’s path.t{ 
Mrs, Mathews, propped up in bed, maintained 4 


He enters England on a mission of plunder, and a crowd 
: ? ight? 
conversation till her husband came in, who was dels spe 


of vague horrors loom before us. He is ‘slaying infants 
to find her thus able to sit up and talk to her frien! F con" 


at their mothers’ breasts,’ or ‘forcing English men and 

women to dance naked before him by pricking them with 
told him her present cheerfulness was the result © ip 
siderations which had induced her to arrange t “ cows 


lances and swords,’ or ‘burning alive a school full of 
view. Avowing her conviction that no human § 


prolong her life, she adverted to her affection fF “ayd 
Jackson, and to that young lady’s unprotected sta “a ap 
then, taking her hand and that of Mr. Mathew” net 


mime that is anything else than a dumb show to your Five hundred men, that were into that place, . hymen Jaman 
feelings. They never take your level; you must take Got none away, but died withouten grace. pressing oss toghers feverish) 1 ps ae ae erin ot 
theirs. They never consult your sympathies ; for this | And on yet another how in cold blood oleae" nie oa Cree oa paces a after i) 
would be making you a party to your own welfare—the Wallace commanded they suld no man save, Death. ‘Their agitation waa extreme. Mr. Maithew® io 
last thing that ever occurs to them. Twenty and two they aticket in that steid.” proved his wife Sth some impetuosity for placing po 
Th thorised t tor, littl - : , w 
e unauthorised tormentor, little as one would sup such a dilemma, and Miss Jackson, throwing erself for 


Said my friend, with a grin, ‘¢ Wallace fairly earned all 
the statues his countrymen have and may continue to 
award him. He was successful.” 

‘And what a monster that stalwart English king 
was to remove such a delightful being from a world so ill 


tricities of your chimney or pony are too near to be com- | able to spare him. No wonder our poor King Edward, 
fortable. Besides this, one is intolerant of exceptionable despite a whole battalion of misty facts in favour of his 
and original ways in being liked and served. It is still chivalrous character, 18 universally condemned to eternal 
worse to be in affectionate relations to an unauthorised infamy for cutting short so amiable and glorious a career.” 
tormentor, and yet this is not uncommon. Some per-| , : Devil-worship is an ancient institution, 

sons have an unpleasant way of loving you, thinking that The worship of success is older still. 


the love is all, the manner of showing it nothing. They es a ate ie aa err hee 1297, his public 
? b) 


have great confidence in their attachment to you, and, : , : 

strangely enough, their very assurance of this deep feeling, |e terminated in the July of the year following, and 

leads them to take grievous liberties with your peace. eight years after he becaite = : : 

The tenderer sort of this class repent very easily, or, A martyr, poor fellow ! {But what did he do in those 

rather, their temperament and impulses repent—they fourteen months ? Deeds, not hours, are the true tests of 

themselves never. Confessions and promises are then time. A day enjoyed in the society of a loved and loving 
woman is, I can assure you, five minutes at the outside. 


profuse. But they lapse again into their old infirmit : : : 
until at last it becomes a part of their virtue, and oe Sixty seconds on the drop, when the rope 1s adjusted, must 
be, 1 should guess, about a week.” 


chance a part of yours. : ; f 
It seems odd us find such a passage as this in one of ‘‘Blind Harry makes Wallace fight seven pitched 


iss Lamb’s letters to Miss Stoddart, which doubtless battles, but, apart from mere guerilla skirmishes, history 
must be understood, as an authority has suggested, only recognises two—one, the fatal fight of Stirling, which, 
Lambily: ‘*T know my dismal faces have been almost as 
great a drawback on Charles’s comfort as his feverish, 
teasing ways have been upon mine. Our love for each 


pose, is sometimes a true friend ; only he insists on being 
a friend after a manner of his own, which you can’t help 
resisting, and, in unlucky moments, resenting. One can 
bear the eccentricities of genius ; they are afar off, like 
the perturbations of a planet in its orbit ; but the eccen- 


her knees, besought the pardon of the dying wornty 1 
her refusal to comply, representing the imposs)” iqiD? 
her aftiancing herself to a man for whom she e?. Hs 
no warmer feeling than that of friendship. ‘who jo 
quitted the chamber, followed by Mr. Mathews, s pe 
plored her not to harbour a suspicion that he puted. b 
aware of his wife’s intention, which he attt fove™ 
something like a delirium produced by her Fl 
state. minal’ ‘ 
In the May following Mrs. Mathews’ illness t€ al deg s 
in death. For some time after that event a na ~ 
of distance was observed between the widower ines 
Jackson. By degrees, however, the mutual col - pe 
off, and a feeling of regard was growing up botwaple 
when a circumstance occurred still more rema? 00 
the dying woman’s appeal. Mr. Mathews a 
his impressions was as follows: “ He had 8°" | «6, 
after a very late night’s performance at the thea 
ing himself too fatigued to sit up till his usU% “4s © 
read ; but, after he was in bed, he discover ip atl, 
happen when persons attempt to sleep before 533i jo 
tomed time—that to close his eyes was ap im 
He had no light, nor the means of gettin tb ‘ng 
family being in bed, but the night was 20 read! {0 
dark, it was only too dark for the purpose yvour sgt? 
indeed, every object was visible. Still he ent, 
go to sleep, but his eyes refused to close, ane” jjgb iv? 
of restlessness he remained ; when ee oa cet 
tling, as if of a hasty approach of somethiD5) pe Fy2 
to orn his head es that side the bed when ne Signs 
seemed to proceed, and there he clearly D¢ ph 
of his late wife, in her habit as oe wh A. ; 
sweetly upon him, put forth her hand as atey 44 B 
she Pete HOrWard This was all he could rel epeld 
shrinking from the contact with the figure 


* These and similar atrocities are recorded against Wallace 
by historians of the period. Blind Harry’s history in verse 
was written 200 years after ; yet the memory of such horrors 


other has been the torment of our lives hitherto. I am}; p itis i 
most seriously intending to lend the whole force of my eee SEL an echo even in his fabulous flattering 


mind to counteract this, and I see some prospect of i 
ze is i i : + Sir Walter Scott. 

success. = this SN ub Sart be taken Lambily, but,| + Blind Harry says Wallace grew discontented with Ed- 
alas! not always. 4his small sort of torture is too| ward’s tyranny at the age of eighteen; but Edward’s first 
common, too generic with our nature, to be so trippingly | invasion took place in 1296, only a year before Wallace appears 
dismissed. _ The ly can’t save it in the bulk. Say what| in history, and little more than a year and a half before the 
we may, it is a sad defect in good people, that they must | name of Wallace disappears from our chronicler’s pages for 
ily daadminister a certain amount of friction with sand- | eight years.—A, H. W. 
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brew himself out of bed upon the floor, where, the fall 

fit & alarmed the house, his landlord found him in a 

and tho his recovery he related the cause of the accident, 

il]. 0° Whole of the following day he remained extremely 
; ae Was unable to quit his room. 

Mr Me enable fact is that at the exact hour at which 

Occ, athews was thus affected a vision of the same kind 
= Tred to Miss Jackson. ‘‘ The same sleepless effect,” 

to Seeks “the same cause of terror, had occasioned me 
ie €1ze the bell-rope in order to summon the people of 

it in Suse, which, giving way at the moment, I fell with 

Visit my hand upon the ground. My impressions of this 

tho ation, as I persisted it was, were exactly similar to 

resid, of Mr. Mathews. The parties with whom we 
\ded at the time were perfect strangers to each other, 
tho iving widely apart, and they recounted severally to 
will | about them the extraordinary dream, for such it 
sh be called, although my entire belief will never be 
aken that I was as perfectly awake as at this moment. 
eae persons repeated the story to many before they 
con requested to meet and compare accounts. There 

Gr d, consequently, be no doubt of the facts, and the 

am stance became a matter of much general interest 
long all those who knew us.” 

ri ter such a sympathy between the widow and the 

nd of the departed wife, it is not surprising that the 
yang request should be fulfilled. On the 28th of March, 

D 3, Miss Jackson became the wife of Mr. Mathews. 
uring the Haymarket season of 1803, when Mr. Cole- 
=e Successfully tried the experiment of forming a com- 

Bane of actors from the country, Mrs. Mathews was en- 

ieee with her husband, and made her first appearance 

°re a London audience (May 20, 1803) as Emma, in 
the farce of Peeping Tom. She was announced from 
tal York Theatre, then the great nursery of provincial 
aes Her figure, small at its first approach to woman- 
thew had now grown to a height rather above than below 

a average, and its contour, though slender, was round 

graceful. Her voice, countenance, and manner were 

. “ty pleasing, and she soon became a favourite. Ophelia, 

7 amlet; Fanny, in The Clandestine Marriage ; Leonora, 

Lhe Padlock ; Gillian, in The Quaker ; and Virginia, in 
“ul and Virginia, were her principal characters through 
1€ Season. 

on Monday, December 26, 1803, her son, the present 

3 arles James Mathews, was born, and with this fresh 

A ‘lm upon her attentiun Mrs. Mathews ceased to appear 
1 the stage. The literary powers of the deceased were 

‘Splayed in the various works, chiefly of theatrical re- 
Miscences, which bear her name; and her declining 
‘ys, passed in the society of honoured friends, were 

sade happy by the unceasing solicitude of her son, who, 

Nee his father’s death, has annually augmented to a 

‘ndsome income the small annuity derived from the 

qa. cnt-garden Fund. Mr. Charles Mathews, who thus 
“Voted the choicest fruits of his professional toil, was 
“mmoned from the Continent by the intelligence of his 
Sther’s illness, and he was in affectionate attendance 
Pon her to the last moment. 

B Irs. Mathews died at her residence, Chelsea Villa, 
Tompton, at one in the morning of Tuesday, October 12, 
sing peacefully away, without the slightest suffering. 
* the full possession of all her faculties, cheerfully con- 
mous of her approaching end, and conversing with her 
~ and the affectionate friends gathered round her bed- 

€, till in a quiet slumber she closed her eyes on earth, 
be ’ppier termination of a long and happy life could not 
fog eagined. Sharing in the high honours of the pro- 
ah won by her husband, and living to see her son 
all qe the proud position he fills on the English stage, 

H the brightest hopes of her life must have been realised. 

ae leisure was devoted to literature, and besides several 

gay outions to magazines, many volumes which have 
age great favour with the public attest her ability as 

M authoress. In addition to the ‘‘ Memoirs of Charles 

enews,” the deceased was the author of two volumes 

titled “'Tea-table talk ; or, Anecdotes of Actors ;” ** En- 
bled Actresses,” and other works. 
he funeral took place at Kensal-green Cemetery.—Era. 
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‘JJ N the new number of the Quarterly Review there is an 
able and complete summary and analysis of the con- 
dig troversy raised by Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s pretended 
Covery and revelation, with some interesting new 


clatter, The article is too long to admit of our laying 
oe a complete abstract before our readers, but it con- 


Os two or three suggestions on this painful subject 
W hee we can scarcely pass over. Moore (says the writer), 
qu E had the best possible information, and was best 
io < ified to interpret any doubtful allusions in the 
th Tnals and letters, says: ‘‘ With respect to the causes 
8 may be supposed to have led to this separation, it 
9 ae needless, with the character of both parties before 
Tea eyes, to go in quest of any very remote or mysterious 
tat; os to account for it.” This was, and is, the only 
agg onal and consistent theory. The case of this ill- 
ing ted pair was a clear, undeniable, inevitable one of 
tho, wpatibility. Each had fixed habits and modes of 
erent which neither was disposed to give up. They 
Rega. both accustomed to have their own way. Each pos- 
estes no common amount of self-consciousness and self- 
te quis His was the genuine poetic temperament, which 
tra ‘ired soothing, and could not bear argument or con- 
> suction. It was impossible for him to get on with a 
for thats strictly reasonable wife, who made no allowance 
0 ‘© Caprice or waywardness of genius, and was resolved 
dj ug always in the right. Granting that, in the minor 
in thences which preceded the decisive one, she was always 
Not th nght, this does not much mend the matter. It was 
the ait less evident that if, instead of making the best of 
Dro chuttion, she aggravated it by remonstrance or re- 
Aan: @ catastrophe was inevitable sooner or later. 

Byro mitted unfitness for the married state was rather 
better § misfortune than his fault ; and she took him for 
Shado, or worse with her eyes open. There is not the 
W of collateral or contirmatory proof that Lord 
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Byron treated her cruelly or brutally, whilst there is 
strong presumptive evidence to the contrary. The ‘‘ Dear 
Duck ” letter would not have been written by a proud 
woman who had been harshly treated and was writhing 
under a sense of wrong. They had lived a good deal 
with her father and mother, who must have had ample 
opportunities of observing his tone and manner, and were 
too wrapped up in their daughter not to notice any ap- 
proximation to unkindness. But when (in January, 
1816) she suddenly arrived at Kirby Mallory they had 
not the least suspicion that there was anything amiss ; 
and the day after her arrival Lady Noel wrote to him in 
the kindest terms to press him to join her, which Lady 
Noel would certainly not have done if she had anticipated 
anything disagreeable, or thought that her daughter had 
been driven from his house or harshly treated in any 
manner. His language, so long as there was a hope of 
reconciliation, was uniformly generous aud conciliatory. 
He did his best to redeem it; and it was only when 
every effort failed, and his very reluctance to bring 
matters to an extremivy was turned against him, that he 
occasionally broke into bitterness. His fixed and de- 
deliberate state of feeling towards his wife will be best 
collected from his conversation with Dr. Kennedy in 
Cephalonia the year before his death. ‘‘I did everything 
at the time that could be done, and I am, and have 
always been, ready for a reconciliation.” 
Their friends had tried at reconciliation, 
Then their relations, who made matters worse. 
— ‘Don Juan,” Cant. I. 

The fact of friends and relations trying at reconciliation 
tells strongly against any criminal charge. Neither of 
the many crimes suggested is such as the most lenient 
advisers could palliate or the most forgiving wife condone. 
Nor is this all—when Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Wilmot Horton, acting for her, met Lord Broughton 
(Hobhouse), acting for Lord Byron, with a view to an 
amicable arrangement, Lord Broughton insisted as a pre- 
liminary that all the specific charges circulated against 
Lord Byron should be disavowed, to which Mr. Wilmot 
Horton readily assented on her behalf. Lord Broughton 
was wontjto relate that he ‘‘ racked his imagination” to 
exhaust them and put each categorically. ‘*Do you 
adopt or believe this?” to which the invariable answer 
was, ‘* We disclaim it—we do not believe it.” We are 
not aware whether this specific charge was named among 
the rest. We should think that, though no novelty, it 
ranked in the minds of all parties with the Florence 
tragedy to which Goethe gave temporary credence, the 
Giaour story, or the many other wild inventions which 
fully bear out the noble poet’s statement that his case 
was supposed to comprise all the crimes which could, and 
several which could not, be committed. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Mr. Wilmot Horton’s disclaimer 
was virtually complete. 

Then the Quarterly gives some hitherto unpublished 
letters from Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh, which could 
never have been written had Lady Byron at that time 
believed what she talked of later. And these letters were 
written at the date of the separation or immediately after- 
wards. In one of them Lady Byron assures ‘‘ Augusta ” 
that ‘‘I am ‘ truth itself’? when I say that whatever the 
situation may be, there is no one whose society is dearer 
to me, or can contribute more to my happiness. These 
feelings will not change under any circumstances, and I 
should be grieved if you did not understand them. 
Should you hereafter condemn me I shall not love you 
less.” In anothe- letter, written the day after Lady 
Byron left London for Kirby Mallory, she says: ‘‘My 
dearest A., it is my great comfort that you are in Picca- 
dilly ;” that is to say, with Lord Byron. A few days 
afterwards she again tells ‘‘ Dearest A,” ‘‘ You have been 
ever since I knew you my best comforter,” and a later 
epistle thus concludes : *‘ Farewell! God bless you, from 
the bottom of my heart.” It is impossible to imagine 
that Lady Byron could have written in this way to 
‘¢ Augusta” within a. month of her separation from her 
husband, had the cause of that divorce been what Mrs. 
Stowe describes. : 

After pointing ort some of the glaring misrepresenta- 
tions and improbabilities in Mrs. Stowe’s statement, the 
writer proceeds: ‘‘It is wonderful that even a sensa- 
tional novelist should risk her reputation upon such in- 
congruities. Intending to endow her heroine with all 
human and some superhuman virtues, she has forgotten a 
quality essential to the true dignity of the sex. She has 
forgotten to endow her with self-respect. To represent 
her living for years or months on the same footing with 
Lord Byron and Mrs. Leigh, after the disclosure or dis- 
covery, or so much as tolerating Mrs. Leigh under her 
roof, was bad enough in all conscience, but to introduce 
her seeking them out to take a kindly farewell and give 
them a rendezvous in heaven, would excite contempt if it 
did not inspire incredulity. The scene is a moral impos- 
sibility. A mad world, my masters! Lady Byron could 
first account for her gifted husband’s conduct on no hypo- 
thesis but insanity ; and now, by a sort of Nemesis, there is 
no other hypothesis on which the moralist can charitably 
account for hers. Butthereisthis marked difference in their 
maladies ; he morbidly exaggerated his vices, and she her 
virtues ; his monomania lay in being an impossible sin- 
ner, and hers in being an impossible saint. He was the 
faulty, and she the faultless, monster the world ne’er 
knew. He in his mad moods did his best to blacken his 
own reputation, whilst her self-delusions invariably 
tended to damage the characters of all that were nearest 
and should have been dearest to her. Which was the 
more dangerous or less amiable delusion of the two? We 
We are not surprised to learn that Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
triumphant reply, announced for November, has been 
indefinitely postponed; for we do not see how (in- 
dependently of Lady Byron’s letters to Mrs Leigh) she is 
to better her case, except in the very suspicious manner 
in which Lady Byron bettered hers, to the entire content- 
ment of Dr. Lushington—by bringing up a reserve. Her 
wisest course would be deep contrition and apology.” 


Among the festivities to take place at the opening of the 
Suex Canal is the performance of a Cantata by Prince Ponla 
towski. The text is by Signor Rugelli, the Neapolitan. 


Theatres any Anwsements, 


———————_—. 


Drury Lane.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Formosa 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

ADELPH!.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Lost at 
Sea—Domestic Economy. Seven. 

Stranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Half-past Seven. 

PRINCE OF WALES’S.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School—A Winning 
Hazard. Half-past Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Treasure Trove—(At Eight) She Stoops to Conquer—Ballet. 
Seven. 

Giosr.—Breach of Promise—Not Such a Fool as he Looks. Seven. 

GatEety.—Lischen aud Fritzchen—(At half-past Seven) A Life Chase—(At 
Ten Minutes past Ten) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. 

Lycrum.—A Romantic Attachment—Hamlet—Trying it On. Half-past 
Seve. 

Otympic.—Jeannette’s Wedding—(At a Quarter to Eight) Little Em’ly—Old 
Gooseberry. Seven. : 

New QUEEN’s.—117, Arundel-street, Strand—(At Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide—The Secret. Seven. 

Hoizorn.—The Lottery Ticket—(At Eight) The Gamester—The Waterman. 
Seven. 

New Roya.tty.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Beast and the Beauty—Sea- 
gulls. Half-past Seven. 

Royat CHARING-cross.—Room for the Ladies—Little Fibs—(At a 
Quarter-past Nine) Very Little Faust, and More Mephistopheles 
—An Hero for an Hour. Half-past Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, HoLporn,—Equestrian Performances. 
Morning Performances Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTecHnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

MapaMe Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
OcrosER 24. SunpAy.—T'wenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


»» 25. Monday.—Sun rises 6.43 A.M. 

», 26. Tuesday.—Twilight ends, 6.37 P.M. 

», 27. Wednesday.—Length of night, 14h. 6m. 

», 28. Thursday.—Last quarter of moon, 8.34 A.M. 
» 29. Friday.—Clock after sun, 16m. 12 sec. 

», 30. Saturday.—Sun sets 4.35 P.M. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Toe Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...... seccvees 178, Od. 
Half a Year a savdcoree ses &s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year Hy : 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet~ 
treet), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 
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stations, at Messrs. Smith and Son’s Stalls. 
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Any readers who may find a difliculty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paver from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. j c é 
ADAH AND Mavup.—You are greatly mistaken in supposing 

that bold and forward girls generally produce the deepest 
impression on the opposite sex. It may be true that they 
make the most sensation.—Common starch powder is not 
injurious to the complexion. The habit of chewing cloves, 
cardamom seeds, &¢., is detrimental to the health, and 
should be avoided. ; 

ComME 11 Faut.—Make the grey poplin with single skirt and 
a long redingote trimmed with pleated rufiles piped with 
gros grain. ‘The grey empress cloth should have a demi- 
train and heart-shaped basque trimmed with blue or ruby 
velvet bands. 

E. %. (Herts).—Biarritz cloth will make you a handsome 
afternoon dress, with demi-train and revers waist trimmed 
with gros grain. 

Mrs. S. B. J.—‘‘Ecru” is the French for ‘‘ unbleached,” and 
refers to a pale buff colour.—Kilt pleats are broad flat pleats 
all turned one way after the manner in which Highlanders 
pleat their kilts or petticoats. Bias black velvet is the 
most stylish trimming you could put on your basquine. 

Constant READER.—Make your black alpaca dress for the 
house with revers waist, coat-sleeves, and peplum. Trim 
with a twelve-inch flounce, straight, in broad shallow box- 
pleats headed by a bias band and a standing frill. 

Marrize.—To make a burnouse get a yard and five-eighths (or 
three quarters if you are tall) of heavy twilled plaid goods a 
yard and a half wide. Cut in two down the fold in the 
centre, and sew two ends together to form along scarf. 
Then stitch the tops together half a yard from the seam to 
make an Arab fold. Put fringe of the plaid colours around 
the ends and lower side. Hem thetop, and tie around the 
neck with a cord and tassel. Three large tassels are placed 
along the seam of the fold. Wear with one end thrown 
over the left shoulder. 

Economy.—Get a burnouse or a belted mantle of black cash- 
mere or Thibet cloth, trimmed with velvet and fringe. 
Dress skirts are fuller at the sides than formerly. 

L. L.—The costume of a French marchioness of the last cen- 
tury would suit you, and bring into requisition your panier 
skirt and powdered hair, ‘ 

ELizABETH.—Your suggestions about the alpaca suit are 
good. ‘Two rows of velvet half an inch wide should be ve- 
tween the flounces. : fi 

CortnNE.—Make a puffed upper skirt of maroon silk. Wear 
this over your ruby skirt, which you must shorten and 
trim with maroon ruffles. A peasant waist, low and square, 
and a tunic skirt very bouffant behind, is the design for a 
black silk over-dress. 

Mrs. O. Z.—For your little girl of one year make low-necked 
slips, the waist laid in box-pleats, in one piece with the 
skirt. Sacques of scarlet opera flannel pinked at the edges, 
or of white basket cloth bound with bright velvet, are 
worn by children. The alpaca over-dress will be service- 
able and pretty. 


H. S.—For your black empress we advise a round skirt and 


casaque, trimmed with a flat band of pleats held by an inch 
band of plaid silk—either blue and green plaid, or gayer 
colours if you prefer. Short sash with plaid bands on the 
ends. 

Mrs. Roserts.—A white plush sacque bound with ruby 
velvet, and a split straw turban trimmed with white and 
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ruby velvet folds and feathers, will be pretty for your little 
girl. Sardonyx and peacock colour are two new shades for 
silk dresses, both of which will suit your light complexion. 
A heavy Thibet cloth mantilla trimmed with tassel fringe 
will be the most stylish wrapping with your black silk and 
purple dresses. Do not alter your velvet circular yet. It 
is said they will be worn with a belt back and front, the 
sides forming sleeves. A short sailor jacket of black velvet 
piped with plaid satin will be stylish for a house jacket. 

LL. H.—In hanging pictures with wire, simply twist the 
ends of the wire over the picture ring. 
L. W.—Worsted embroidery is more saleable than cotton. It 


is by no means profitable work, however, the market being 


overstocked. 


Mrs. D. E. L.—The plain waist and coat-sleeves of your 
mohair dress need not be altered. Gore the front and two 


side breadths of the skirt, leaving a full back breadth. 
Make it just to escape the floor and quite even all around. 


is wi ll width for an ample sailor jacket 
Hes mage ates black velvet eee eae senor 
our small pattern, and wear a black silk 

scank dredagota ge ut Line the skirt with dark 
Make your little girl’s dress of blue delaine with 
close waist and coat-sleeves, goared skirt, and trim with 
A sailor jacket of thick cloth 
with the edges notched, and a deep sailor collar, will answer 


or a peplum. 


casaque or an over-skirt with it. 
cambric. 


darker blue velvet ribbon. 


with it. 


Detia 8. B.—Trim your green poplin with bias bands of 
green velvet. The stationery used by most ladies is French 


paper with delicate tracings of lines. Purple ink. 


Our ExcuancE.—We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Minton” 
Other communications, received for in- 


and ‘‘Snapdragon.”’ 
serticn, will appear next weck, 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY. 


Wuat “people say,” or will say, is the credited source 
These 
supposed originators of most of the slanderous words 
and unseemly acts are as difficult to lay hold of as the 
flies in the air, which torment us with their buzz and 
mature their progeny, while we catch at them in a 
vain effort to silence the noise and stop the mischief. 
Finally, in despair, closing our ears and shutting our 
eyes, we refuse to hear or see ; and this, probably, is in 


of a great deal of malevolence and ill-conduct. 


many cases the best mode of relief. 


The slanderer and mischief-maker, however, are 
oftener within our grasp than we are apt to suppose. 
The on dit of the gossipmonger is frequently but a 
verbal cover for a malice he makes bold to utter, but 
It is well to be on 
the guard against those who habitually merge their 
personal accountableness for an assertion in the vague 
Such, if not origi- 
nators of malice, are the next to them in the mischief 


is too cowardly to acknowledge. 


generality of “‘ what people say.” 


they do as conveyers of it. 


“ What people will say” has such an indeterminate- 
ness that it seems preposterous that it should ever be 
urged as a motive of conduct by a rational being. It 
is, however, not only one of the most common reasons 
given for the action of a large number of human 
creatures, but not seldom becomes its impelling cause. 
For what is it, after 
all, but a mere conjecture of the future opinion of an 


Yet what can be more absurd ? 


abstract aggregate of humanity vaguely termed people, 
in regard to an act never probably to be accomplished. 

Though the saying is not destined to be uttered, 
and those who say it exist only in idea, we see every 
day rational beings who are incapable of doing the 
slightest thing without consulting the mysterious 
oracle, and asking with eager attentiveness, “ What 
will people say?” The whole thing is a fraud or a 
delusion. There are persons fools enough to believe 
that the world at large is so interested in what they 
do individually that their slightest act is scrutinised 
and judged. ‘There are more, however, who cunningly 
shift their own responsibility for caprice, folly, and 
vice to a soulless public. 

The influence of “what people will say” is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the social relations of those who 
flatter themselves that they especially constitute the 
respectable classes. ‘These are professedly guided by 
it in all they say or do. They do not venture to build 
their houses and furnish them, stock their stables and 
mount their carriages, educate their children, eat and 
drink, dress and behave, and think and talk, without 
first asking themselves the question: “ What will 
people say?” That they are thus led into all kinds 
of absurdity is not surprising. Their uncertain guide 
is sure to fail them. While they appear to be led by 
him, he in his blindness is but following the ways sug- 
gested by their will or caprice. We commend all, to 
whatever class they profess to belong, to be governed 
by the established laws of virtue, taste, and decorum, 


and cultivate an indifference to “ What People Say.” 
— 


For several days last week an advertisement ap- 
peared in the papers telling a strange and painful little 
story. A. hundred pounds reward was offered to any 
one who should give such information as should lead 
to the recovery of a child, a girl of seventeen months 
old, able to walk, complexion fair, hair curly, dimple 
in chin, blue vein very distinct on bridge of nose 
under left eye; was dressed in dark grey pelisse 
trimmed with scarlet, with white straw hat trimmed 
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also described, had been missing since three o’clock on 
Friday, the 8th inst., from Kidwill-park, Maiden- 
head. Among the many crimes which disgrace this 
country, not only on account of their commission, but 
also on account of our inability, in the majority of 
cases, to detect their perpetrators, the kidnapping of 
children is one of the most villainous; but, happily 
for once, the mystery has been cleared up, and the 
missing child restored to its home. In the present in- 
stance a nurse, named Elizabeth Barry, was the 
offender. She had been hired by Mrs. Hickie, the 
wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Hickie, of Kidwill-park, 
near Maidenhead, and suddenly disappeared, carrying 
with her the infant daughter, having previously an- 
nounced her intention, for some reason or other, of 
being revenged on Mrs. Hickie. The cause and his- 
tory of the quarrel with her mistress did not appear 
very plainly. Mrs. Hickie evidently did not like her 
servant, which, from the general description of the 
nurse’s morose and melancholy temper, was not to be 
much wondered at. There was nothing against her, 
but she was not quite the person to suit Kidwill-park, 
and so had notice to leave ; upon which she informed 
her friends in the kitchen that she had not yet done 
with Mrs. Hickie, who had been “ contemptuous” to- 
wards her, and “they would see,” & On Friday 
last week—the Colonel being then in Jveland—Mrs. 
Barry took the youngest child, a little girl aged seventeen 
months, out in the perambulator at half-past nine in the 
morning, and, as it afterwards transpired, took a bundle 
with her containing a change of clothes for herself and 
the little one. For a week before this she was seen to 
burn papers and letters, and carefully remove the 
labels from her trunk, and, in short, to destroy every 
trace of her past history which would be likely to 
throw the least light upon her possible movements. 
At three o’clock on Friday afternoon, having about 
two pounds in her pocket, she again took the child out, 
this time without the perambulator, and the poor 
mother saw no more of her darling till she was restored 
by the police, For several days the most intense 
excitement prevailed, and a Liverpool paper thus 
describes the circumstances attending the recovery of 
the child: “‘On Sunday afternoon, in consequence of 
some information given at the Central Police-station, 
Detective-Inspector Horn, accompanied by an officer, 
proceeded to a house in St. Jude’s-place, off Hardwick- 
street, London-road, where the woman Barry and the 
stolen child were found. They were taken to the 
Detective-office. The woman was locked up in the 
Main Bridewell on the charge of abducting the child, 
and the infant, by the kind direction of Major Greig, 
C.B., Head Constable, was taken to that gentleman’s 
residence, where, of course, every attention was ex- 
tended to it.” We further learn from Liverpool that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hickie and Mrs. Hickie have been 
there and have taken their child home. The woman 
remains in custody, and will be removed to Maiden- 
head to answer the charge of stealing the child. 


In the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes a 
matter of interest to ladies—the production of chignons, 
is touched upon incidentally in the course of an article 
on the prisons of Paris, from the pen of M. Ducamps. 
St.. Pélagie and St. Lazare, two well-known French 
prisons, afford the author an opportunity of contrasting 
the disadvantages of the old system, upon which they 
are still conducted, with the new one as practised at 
Mazas. There the prisoners herd together in work- 
shops, yards, and dormitories. Thence the youth, 
brought in for a trifling offence, issues forth ready for 
any crime and ripe for the galleys or the scaffold. St. 
Pélagie is described as a hotbed of vice and immorality 
for men, as St. Lazare is for women. More work is 
done, however, at St. Pélagie than at Mazas, because 
it is done in common and emulation is excited. One 
of the trades carried on there is described as follows:— 


I wish the women who set the fashions would visit St. 
Pélagie ; then they would see how those false chignons are 
manufactured which they impudently hang over their nape 
or suffer to float over their shoulders. One workshop is 
devoted to this branch, which is learnt in a very short ap- 
prenticeship. All the hair purchased off doubtful heads, 
picked up here, there, and everywhere, collected from the 
comb, or thrown into the street and caught up by the chiffo- 
nier’s hook, is sorted in shades, divided according to its length, 
and, after a cleansing process which does not make it much 
nicer, it is sent to St. Pélagie, where prisoners pass their day 
in fixing it on silken threads. Thence, when it has been 
clustered according to the rules of art, it finds its way to the 
Rue Notre-Dame-Lorette or to the Faubourg St. Germain. 


The Empress of the French arrived safely at Con- 
stantinople on the 13th, and since then gorgeous dis- 
play has succeeded display in true Arabian Nights 
fashion. "When the Aigle, with her Majesty on board, 
approached the palace, the Sultan, in a magnificent 
caique which had been constructed expressly for the 
Empress, went to meet her Majesty and conduct her 
to the Imperial residence. When her Majesty had 
taken a little repose the Sultan presented the principal 
dignitaries of the Porte. In the evening a grand 
dinner was given at the Palace of Dolma-Baktchi. 
The whole of the Bosphorus was illuminated. The 


fcte was magnificent, and all business was suspended. 


On the Saturday morning her Majesty visited St. 
Sophia and the other mosques, as well as the principal 


with§blue velvet. The child, with her nurse, who was objects of interest at Stamboul. The Empress looked 
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extremely well and animated. Salutes were Be 
during the whole time of her passage to and fro ; 
Beglerberg. On Sunday the Empress witnessed frot! 
a window of the Dolma-Baktchi Palace the Tmper® 
procession to mid-day prayer at the mosque of % 
shiktach. The Sultan was on horseback, attended PY 
a brilliant escort. Subsequently her Majesty recelve™ 
the members of the diplomatic body and thet 
wives at the Beglerberg Palace, and then steame 


up the Bosphorus in the Sultan’s yacht pz 
witness the promenade to the Sweet Walge 
of Asia. The weather was splendid, and the sceD 


: ; . aiques 
very interesting. There were innumerable caiqu 


and yachts on the water, all gaily decorated, and ee 
sands of persons assembled on the shore, including t e 
cream of the female Turkish aristocracy and Turks 

women of the middle classes in brilliant costumes, ©” 
foot and in carriages, besides many Arabs and Eure” 
peans. The Empress and her suite landed in State 
caiques at the Sultan’s Kiosk, and there was a military 
reception, music being played by the band. eS 
Majesty, who was dressed in a yellow and lilac dres*s 
and wore a yellow plumed hat and a black lac? 
mantilla, then appeared on the balcony of the Kios* 
and afterwards passed several times round the sware 
and up the valley in an open carriage, preceded YJ 
high Turkish dignitaries on horseback. She after 
wards went on foot among the Turkish ladies, 20 
after remaining several minutes in conversation W? 

them, embarked with her suite in a State caiques 
rowed by fourteen men. On the return to the Begler 
beg Palace the grounds were lighted up, and the iroD- 
clads and men-of-war up the harbour were illuminate’ 


There is now no doubt that Father Hyacinthe has 
left France for the United States. He embarked ie 
the day fixed by the General of the Carmelite Order 
for his return to his convent. He is gone for two 
months, to remain in a state of at least comparative 
seclusion, and will return at the close of the year J 
as the Council is beginning its labours. In this UY 
terval it may be well to give a few authentic details 
of a man who certainly has a considerable future 
his hands, and whose position and treatment furnis? 3 
highly characteristic illustration of the state of the 
Roman Catholic Church; the more so, as it is 20 


nounced that his sister, following in his footsteps, has 
d 


left her convent. Ptre Hyacinthe, then, belongs” to 

family of the name of Loison, more or less distinguishé 

in academic and literary circles. His father was rect! 
of a college in the south of France ; his brother is} 
professor of theology in the Sorbonne ; his uncle, tBY 
best known of the family, was a poet and_politicla?s 
who died in the prime of life, and over whom Victor 
Cousin pronounced a funeral oration—“ Adieu, che 

Loison—tu ne m’attendras pas longtemps.” It was 2 
standing remark among Cousin’s friends, wher 
ever he fell ill, that Loison was waiting / ; 
him, and he was playfully reproached at last with 
a breach of promise, that he did not rej? 

his departed friend for more than forty years 
The Pére Hyacinthe, as he was called, after, bis 
entrance into the Order of the Barefooted Carmelite 
is said to have adopted this religious profession 2% 
kind of ideal of Christian life. He was soon made 
superior of a small convent at Passy, in which pols 
tion he enjoyed considerable liberty, and mixed more 
freely with the outer world than is usual with profess°” 
members of monastic orders. His fame as a preae ie 

attracted the attention of the present Liberal Archbishok 
of Paris, and for several years he has been app0!? 

to preach the Advent course of sermons in Notre 
Dame, the Lent course being impartially reserved fo 

the representative of the opposite school of the Romae 
Church—the Pére Felix. These sermons were © tg 
tirely extempore, and chiefly ran on general subjet a 
—“§ociety,” “Education,” “The Family,” “ Tne 
Church.” This was the subject of his last series, nn 
his hearers were struck with the boldness with wl 

he denounced the Pharisees of his time, and welcome 

the Christian communities outside the Catholic P® 

as parts of Christsndom. 


We have received by the mail this week fuller 
details than the telegraph supplied of the stay of f 
Duke of Edinburgh at Honolulu, where the Galate® 
of which his royal highness is commander, arrived y . 
the 21st ult., and certainly the enthusiastic welcor 
accorded the royal visitor, albeit evinced in a thorovs Je 
Honolulu-like manner, must have been not 4 lit 
gratifying, and altogether amusing. For instance, [ye 
the second day after his arrival, a Tuesday, t 
Governor Dominis gave a luau, or native feast» ty 
Waikiki. His Majesty, the Duke, her Male 
Queen Emma, and several other ladies, and the 0 c 
of the ship, were present. It was the intentlo” 4 
some of the ladies (half-caste) to go through all the eS) 
heathen dances, and many of the old native gam 
surf bathing, &e., but by the inopportune fall of eb 
showers this was happily omitted. The next day an 
great number of the native population went 1» ee 
cession to the Duke’s residence, carrying with : lid 
each a present of some kind to show their “? 9 
His royal highness received them on the 
randah in his usual pleasant manner, ¢a¢ 
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ye Something, such as a pig, fowls, bananas, 
Some Ce oranges, and curiosities of all kinds. 
Dy of the natives stopped to shake hands with the 
Shake. and they all claimed the honour of a royal 
atten 4 but one old fat woman attracted the Duke's 
the 02 Who watched her as she slowly ascended 
he a airs, and, putting out his hand to reeeive her, 
iy 1% More than astonished to find himself clasped 
Nothin, arms in a loving embrace; but the Duke, 
took § flattered by this evident mark of affection, 
The it all in good part, and soon after retired. 
Tha Presents were sent on board the next morning, 
Yar2 *bout fifteen tons of freight. Among the 
York Y of gifts were some valuable specimens of native 
at Isla hen on the Thursday the King gave a ball 
aq 72d Palace, in honour of his distinguished guest, 
Stan, Ing the evening, we are told, the Duke’s piper 
eXDect the music of a Scotch reel, when the Duke un- 
Ihe ; edly stepped in the circle and commenced danc- 

ah farnest, going through the whole dance, occupy- 
the CUt fifteen minutes, much to the admiration of 
Wag “ompany. Of course, after all this ting, there 
Ing N exchange of hospitalities, the Duke entertain- 
Bn,’ Majesty and Ministers, Queen Dowager 


ficial and Kalaeua, Governor Dominis, and other 
Weck Son board the Galatea. The vessel was 
the... With bunting and the yards manned on 


leg tval of the royal party on the ship. After a 
shy, 2t stay of about three hours the party left the 
Nye @nd the usual salute was fired. The Idaho ar- 
Nop 2 the Sunday afternoon, and on the Monday 
Ay. 2g the Galatea sailed, after receiving her mails. 
the eae ten o’clock the Duke and his suite arrived at 
to Wj Qding, where an immense. crowd had assembled 
his Re ess his departure, his Majesty being there in 
ha ‘tzen’s dress, The natives, all anxious to shake 
an With the Duke, crowded down to the landing, 
Wer, V2S with the greatest difficulty that accidents 
Wrens Prevented, The women all brought leis, or 
{nq 7.18 of flowers, and put them on the Duke’s neck, 
of ae Soon found himself completely covered. Some 
Ww ich Women took a fond embrace of the Duke, to 
ue] he most graciously submitted! Happy Duke! 
8" to be sure, the report does not state either the 
mi, the nature of the charms of these rapturous 
revolts is in yevolution! But this time it is a female 
The “tion—a conflict between shopboys and ladies. 
ty 7 ttike of the young men who last week conspired 
tion ° their magasins, on a plea of demanding an 
of th, closing, continues. A few only remain in most 
Qo ~ drapers’ large establishments, so that there is 
i be to serve ladies at a season of the year when 
of. yt toilettes are demanded. The fashionable world 
iy. "M8 is not accustomed to such. treatment from 
of 7 tS and drapers. The proprictors of the temples 
to wt lon can only apologise, and promise to be able 
Nom et the demands of customers in a day or two. 
309 © of the large drapers’ shops employ from 200 to 
Qo young men and women, two-thirds of whom are 
in p°2 Strike. Under the Empire the drapers’ shops 
Mea like many other things, have become more 
beng ‘d; more extensive, more elaborate, and compre- 
Sime _ They are all conducted much upon the 
quiet Mmciple. As you enter a gentleman of 
Xoog, € manners respectfully asks what class of 
Coy. YOu may require. If you answer under- 
Lin ing, he will exclaim, in a commanding voice, 
Whar 6 / directing you to some quarter of the vast 
You} and downstairs suites of rooms; but before 
the 7-“Ve proceeded far some polite young fellow of 
the ger ve department will smilingly conduct you to 
all of bedgowns, nightcaps, &c. No matter what 

of dress you may require, from gloves to an 
Pay, + Shawl, all the various goods have their ‘“ de- 
Duy “Dts.” In most of these establishments you can 
Uity Se curtains and carpets, and at the Louvre fur- 
the 1: The facility of transport has greatly augmented 
bony 'siness of the world’s fashionable centre. A 
“ters, Orn in Paris on Monday may be worn in St. 

1g on Saturday. 
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Ty ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
< ay pe laygoers of the present generation, however they 
*thi or actors and dramatic authors, certainly have 


g . 
inatie ° Complain of on the score of playhouse accom- 
th “Ong. Not only are theatres much more numerous 
hg don n 


Mo 
Weare re modern of them ate of a splendour and beauty 


g 3 
inioellish €nd theatres is now St. James’s, which, re- 
e 


Teg td 
af ted f° of Mr. Macintosh, the Court decorator, and 


e 
We is out OF Mrs. John Wood. 


Poing uty and correctness of scenery, costumes, and 
tay ed nts akin, we may presume, to that which 
tos a8 at i Charles Kean’s revivals of Shaksperian 
yg “ish tl c Princess’s Theatre. Mr. J. R. Planché is 
hig x 1e historical authorities for the mise en scene, 
“QUquarian learning will doubtless ensure the 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


perfect accuracy of the scenic arrangements. The project 
was happily inaugurated by the production of Goldsmith’s 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, with a correctness of 
pictorial illustration and of characteristic apparel such as 
prooy has never before been witnessed upon the London 
stage, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Adams’s Sacred Allegories, new edition, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

Bonar’s Light and Truth, or Bible Thoughts and Themes, 5s., cloth. 
Blanche and Agnes, 18mo, 1s., cloth. 

Bryant’s (W. C.) Letters from the East, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d., cloth. 

Buds and Flowers of Childish Life, illustrated by Pletsch, sm. 4to, 55s., cl. 
Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. V., 8vo, 9s., cloth. 
Child’s Picture-book of Domestic Animals, 5s., boards. 

Hiloart’s Tom Dunstone’s Troubles, 12mo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 

Episodes of Fiction, 10s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 

Good Little Hearts, by Aunt Fanny, 4 vols., in box, 6s. 

Love Stories of the English Watering-places, 3 vols., cr. Svo, 81s. 6d., cl. 
Mor N, by G. J. Whyte Melville, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 
Macdonald’s Robert Falconer, cheap edition, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
Marryat’s Nelly Brooke, 12mo, 2s., boards. 

Martha Planebarke, 3 vols, crown Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 

Smart’s Breezie Langton, cheap edition, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Spenser’s Complete Works, ‘‘Globe Edition,” 12mo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 
Trevelyan’s The Ladies in Parliament and other Places, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Trollope’s Garstangs of Garstang Grange, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d,, cloth. 
Tytler’s (Sarah) Noblesse Oblige, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, %& ART JOTTNGS. 


A srory is current in Paris to the effect that M. Auber 
intends to write a dramatic scene, in which all the female 
celebrities of the time—that isto say, Mesdames Patti, Nilsson, 
Marie Sass, Marie Cabel, Carvalho, Bloch, and Marimon—are 
to take part. M. Auber is far too much of a man of the 
world, we imagine, to carry out any such wild idea. He 
might ‘‘call spirits from the vasty deep,” but would they 
answer when he did call? 

Mr. J. H. Mapleson, father of the ex-manager of Her 
Majesty’s Opera House, is dead. The deceased was one of the 
oldest members of the Drury Lane orchestra, in which he had 
held the violin for forty years. He was also musical librarian 
to the theatre. His remains have been interred in Kensal 
Green. 

In connection with the Leigh Hunt Memorial, which was 
uncovered at Kensal-green on Tuesday, it has been decided 
upon issuing a volume of charming papers written by this 
author. The book will be entitled ‘‘A Tale for a Chimney 
Corner, and other Essays,” selected and edited by the author’s 
personal friend, Mr. Edmund Ollier. It will be issued from 
Mr. Hotten’s house. 

Balfe, the celebrated composer, appeared when ‘‘a very 
young boy” at Vauxhall Gardens, in the character of an extra- 
ordinary violinist. 

A new series of the Breitmann Ballads may be soon expected. 
The principal poem is, ‘‘ Hans Breitmann in Church,” and is 
based on fact. Myr, Robert Craig, an excellent actor, has been 
giving readings from the Ballads.in the United States. 

The committee of the supplementary exhibition of pictures 
in Old Bond-street, haye:determined-not only to renew the 
enterprise next season, but to open meantime a winter exhibi- 
tion, a ne 

Mr. John Warrington Wood,:. who in two years has risen 
from a stonemason’s yard:in: Lancashire to be the owner of one 
of the most noted studios in Rome, and.whose statue of ‘‘ Eve” 
attracted great adniration,in last year’s exhibition, is at pre- 
sent on a visit to. this country: , : 

Several actresses in New York have been plundered recently 
by persons getting, articles. from their. wardrobes on false 
orders. The parties engaged in the swindle have been arrested. 
Miss Kate Bateman, Miss Lucille Western, and others, have 
suffered. ~ Se.y vn ; \ > ES 

Ture Byron ScanvAu.—The New York.Times of the 7th of 
October states that Mrs, Stowe has, addressed the following 

‘‘card” to the editor of the Hartford Courant : ‘* Mrs. Stowe 
desires the friends. of, justice and fair dealing to.publish for 
her this announcement: .That she has kept silence ‘heretofore 
in regard. to the criticisms on her article of, Lady Byron for 
two reasons.. First—Because she regarded the public mind as 
in too excited a. state to. consider the matter dispassionately ; 
and, Second—-Because she has expected. the developments of 
additional proofs in England, some of. which, of great import - 
ance, have already come. to hand... Mrs. Stowe is, preparing a 
review.of the whole matter, with further facts and more 
documents, including several letters. of Lady. Byron to her, 
attesting the vigour and. soundness of her mind at the period 
referred to, and also’ Mrs: Stowe’s own letters to Lady Byron 
at the same time, which were returned to her by the executors 
soon after that lady’s death. She will also give the public a 
full account of the circumstances and reasons which Jed her to 
feel it to be her duty to make this disclosure as an obligation 
alike of justice, gratitude, and personal friendship.” 

The death is announced of Ferdinando Palmo, founder of 
the first Italian theatre in New York. Like so many settlers 
in the New World, he was Jack-of-ail-trades, and had been in 
turn farmer, baker, hotelkeeper, and speculator in theatres. 

A new piece, it is said, is in preparation at the Princess’s 

by Mr. Boucicault, under the curious title of Jezebel, 
_ The reconstruction of the Church of the Saviour at Anti- 
gone, one of the Prince’s Islands, in the Sea of Marmora, has 
cost 6,800/., the Ottoman Government giving 2,4007. Of this 
the Sultan gave 1,000, on the singular ground that his 
ancestor had destroyed the church. 

Notices have been affixed to the National Gallery announc- 
ing that it will be reopened on the Ist of November. 

Mr. Bigelow has retired from the editorship of the New 
York Times. It is not long since we had to announce his ac- 
ceptance of this onerous post. F res 

It is stated in Figaro that Madame Viardot will give some 
fare-vell representations at Covent Garden next year. We 
wait for more light before we give the report full credence. 

Tt is said that an Order in Council is about to be issued 
forbidding, henceforth, French actors and actresses to assume 
aristocratic surnames. 

The most celebrated literary critic of France, and one of the 
most elegant writers she has ever produced, died last week. 
Sainte-Beuve was born in 1804. His mother was a lady of 
English parentage. He was educated at the College Charle- 
magne, and was intended for the medical profession. His 
repugnance to his pursuits, however (which he has himself 
powerfully described), drove him from it. His enthusiastic 
sympathy with Victor Hugo went far to decide his future 
career. He may be said literally to have abandoned himself 
to poetry and letters. He was a brilliant journalist, having 
been as early as 1830 on the staff of Le Globe, He was soon 
tired of that and became a contributor to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. He was in 1840 appointed a_ librarian 
at the Mazarin. In 1845 he became a member of the French 
Academy. In 1850 he commenced his famous ‘‘ Causeries du 
Lundi” in the Constitutionnel. In the following year, after 
the coup @état, he became ‘connected with the Moniteur. He 
was also appointed Professor of Latin Poetry at the College of 
France. In 1865 the Emperor elevated him to the dignity of 
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Senator ; and in 1867 he was selected as one of the committee 
of five appointed by the French Academy to superintend a 
new edition of the ‘‘ Historical Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage.” An essayist, linguist, and wit, he leaves a place va- 
cant which no living Frenchman can fill. With his opinions 
on religious subjects we can have no sympathy. 

There is to be the ordinary glut of Christmas annuals this 
year ; Messrs. Routledge, Cassell, Hogg, Tinsley, and Ward, 
Lock and Tyler, each providing one in connection with their 
magazines. ‘‘ Thirteen at Table”’ is the title fixed on for the 
Christmas number of Tinsley’s Magazine. Thirteen guests 
summoned by a solicitor, as claimants to a large fortune, as- 
sembled at one place, and having travelled from various and 
distant parts of the globe are able to entertain their hearers. 
Mr. Clement Scott, assisted by Messrs. W. S. Gilbert, Arthur 
Sketchley, Henry Byron, Tom Hood, Ashley Sterry, and 
Sidney Daryl, is busily engaged in editing a book of drawing- 
room plays and burlesques for the holiday season. 

The publishers’ lists begin to swell as Christmas approaches. 
Messrs, Strahan’s announcements are both numerous and im- 
portant ; they include anew book by Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate, small 8vo,; ‘‘ Peeps at the Far East,” by 
Norman Macleod, D.D.; ‘‘Other Folk’s Lives,” by M. B. 
Smedley ; ‘‘New Poems” by Gerald Massey, small 8vo.; 
‘Madam How and Lady Why,” by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, author of the ‘‘ Water Babies,” with illustrations ; 
‘*Child-Play,” by the authors of, and uniform with, ‘‘ Child- 
World,” with illustrations ; and ** A Concordance to the Writ- 
ings of Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate.” 

The following strange occurrence is vouched for by a South 
London Magazine. It would appear that ‘‘at a concert given 
a short time since in Walworth, a gentleman startled the 
audience by reciting Paul’s defence in Greek. In order to 
keep up the idea of the apostle as a prisoner, the reciter was 
led on to the platform by a long heavy chain, which was 
bound round his waist. He did not, however, consider it 
necessary to dispense with his white kid gloves. The Greek, 
the chain, and the gloves, together had a curious effect.” 

A novelty, the Musical Standard states, has just occurred 
at Baden. Madame Viardot set to music an operetta by 
Tourgenieff, entitled Le Dernier des Soiciers. The author of 
the words took the solo réle himself ; but, possessing no voice, 
got the baritone Milde to sing the music behind the scenes, 
Tourgeneiff opening and closing his mouth in accordance with 
the music. ‘The scheme was successful, and this innovation 
may be recommended to,managers in a dilemma. 

We learn that Mr.. Woodward, Librarian in Ordinary to 
the Queen at Windsor Castle, died on Tuesday night last 
week. Mr. Woodward was a man.of, considerable literary 
and artistic culture.. He wrote a history of Wales, a history 
of America, and a local history of Hampshire, was editor of 
the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, and was lately engaged on a 
life of ‘‘ Leonardo da, Vinci.” phat 

Alas for musical. fame! There are thousands of the com- 
monalty who have no conception of the life and labours of those 
whom the musical deem of immortal memory. At the Crystal 
Palace during an organ performance by Mr. Coward, the name 
of Handel, then inscribed onthe front of the great instrument 
in the centre transept, attracted the attention of a listening 
couple, and was made the subject of inquiry on the part of 
the lady. ‘*That’s the name of the gentleman who’s play- 
ing,’’ was the confident reply of the swain in her company, 
given with all the pride of superior knowledge. 

A handsome tomb to the memory of Samuel Lover was on 
Monday completed at the Kensal-green Cemetery by Mr. 
Gaffin, the sculptor. The tomb is of white Carrara marble, 
and on the top is a shadow cross, after the celebrated one at 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. ‘The inscription is very simple, 
and is as follows : ‘‘Samuel Lover, poet, composer, novelist, 
and painter, born Feb. 24th, 1797, died July 6th, 1865. ‘ Thy 
rod and thy staff comforted me.’ ” 

The sort of people who frequent the Astor Library are made 
the subject of a clever article by Mr. Norton, for ten years 
Assistant Librarian : A most interesting group was the Japa- 
nese Embassy, who were delighted with everything, but 
especially with Siebold’s great work on Japan. The Prince 
of Wales, with the Duke of Newcastle and suite, hurried 
through mechanically, as if bored, asking but few questions. 
Prince Napoleon spent considerable time in looking about and 
acquainting himself with the general design of the institution. 
He was very roughly dressed, wore a shabby straw hat, and 
had a comical way of jerking his eye-glass out of his eye by a 
motion of the muscles that was irresistibly funny. Madame 
ida Pfeiffer, a funny little woman and great traveller, came 
in shabby black with a little poke bonnet, full of curiosity 
and pluck to the backbone. Du Chaillu was and is a frequent 
visitor. Dr. Kane and Captain Hall, the Arctic explorers, 
were frequent callers. Four ex-presidents have visited the 
Library— Van Buren, Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan, 

Mr. Toole’s first appearance at the Gaity Theatre is fixed 
for the 13th of December. The following week will witness 
the production of the new burlesque by Mr. G. A. Sala, to be 
entitled Wat Tyler, in which Mr. Toole and Miss E. Farren 
will take part. 

General Garibaldi’s forthcoming work takes the form of a 
novel, based, however, upon actual occurrences, and written 
in the striking and poetical language peculiar to the great 
Italian Liberator. The revelations which it contains in refer- 
ence to matters ecclesiastical and social in Italy are, we be- 
lieve, of a remarkably startling character. The work is being 
passed rapidly through the press by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, who are to publish it by express desire of the 
General. Z f 

Mr. Fechter will leave England for the United States in 
the course of December next. 

Memonrat Tro Leica Hunt.—On Tuesday a few lovers, 
friends, and contemporaries of the late essayist and poet, Leigh 
Hunt, assembled at the Kensal-green Cemetery, where his 
grave has hitherto stood unmarked at the extreme end of this 
huge burial-ground, to honour the spot with a memorial bust. 
Lord Houghton was the president. of the day, and addressed 
those who were present in one of the little side chapels on the 
ground, the day being too cold and bleak for out-door orations. 
The bust, which is of white marble, is well executed, and the 
artist has very successfully portrayed Leigh Hunt’s kindly 
expression, an expression which evidenced that it was no inapt 
quotation from his works which is engraved beneath the bust— 

‘‘ Write me as one 
That Joves his fellow men”— 
which stands with the statement that ‘‘ James Henry Leigh 
Hunt was born Oct. 19, 1784, and died August 28, 1859.” 
There were some few well-known faces present, but the 
majority were relatives of the poet. 


‘*T have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success. I consider 
it the best family medicine in use. — JouN WINSTANLEY, 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—-To P. Davis & Son. 
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In redemption of the promise made 
in our last number, we proceed at once 
to afford our readers full details of the 
bonnets and hats of the season. And, 
first, as to the new bonnets. The in- 
creased size of these is to be found in 
their height. The new shapes do not 
cover the head much more than the 
fanchons did, but they extend much 
higher. They are round high caps with 
revers front, and are often as fully 
trimmed behind as before. Velvet 
royale and gros grain are the materials, with feathers for 
the principal trimming, a long scarf of net behind, and 
strings to be tied under the chin. Lucifer, maroon, and 
prune are the most distinguished colours. Biack will be 
greatly worn. ‘There are novel shades of green—a pale, 
watery tint is verd Nile; a fresh, bright colour is oasis- 
green ; and a rich, dark shade is the Russian green. Rose- 
pink will be much worn for evening bonnets ; also pink- 
coral colour, the soft tint of pale Neapolitan coral, and 
cerise, the warm glowing red of a cherry. Blondine is a 
golden-brown shade, like the fair tresses of-a blonde ; 
Higyptian brown is like yellow dust. A model bonnet of 
maroon and ruby velvet has a high revers front covered 
with a fall of Chantilly lace. The drooping back is of 
fluted velvet and lace. <A shaded ostrich feather sur- 
mounts the centre. A Pompadour square is formed below 
the chin by narrow velvet edged with a ruby fold and tied 
in knots at intervals. Narrow ribbon ties. A prune- 
coloured velvet has a plain revers with a large rose cluster 
near the front. A quilling of velvet edged with gros 
grain finishes the back. <A lace scarf falls low on the 
breast, is looped at the left side and left flowing. 
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Fig. 1.—PATTERN FOR A HOUSE VEST 


Of all bonnets those of black velvet are, perhaps, most 
appropriate for winter. They are not only distinguished 
looking, but serviceable, as, when trimmed with black 
and white feathers, they may be made to harmonise with 
any toilette by adding a flower cluster of the colour of the 
dress. A tasteful black velvet bonnet called the Medicis 
has a high puff crossing from ear to ear, with a shirred 
frill faced with satin at the back and front. An ostrich 
feather curls low behind, a rose with brown foliage is on 
the left, and dotted net crosses beneath the chin. Bonnets 
of the Medicis shape with the frill falling very low on the 
forehead, and the edges softened by lace, are becoming 
to those full-faced ladies who cannot wear the standing 
revers seen on most of the new shapes. The Marie 
Stuart bonnet retains the point over the forehead so gene- 
rally worn in the days of the fanchons ; but instead of 
being flat and only three inches across, it gradually slopes 
upward to the back of the head, and is finished there 
with a revers on which plumes and lace are mounted. A 
bow of velvet and lace in the centre of this bonnet makes 
the slope less abrupt, and gives an air of style. A Marie 
Stuart of oasis-green velvet has a high centre bow of 
Chantilly Jace, a white aigrette and black ostrich tuft at 
the side, lace scarf veil behind, and lace strings. <A 
Lucifer velvet bonnet with shaded feathers and thread 
lace veil is beautiful for a young brunette ; black velvet 
with facings of royal pink satin for a pale blonde. 

Donna Maria gauze scarves are attached to many velvet 
bonnets, but the materials are considered by some modistes 
incongruous, and these-use dotted net scarves with velvet. 

Royale, or uncut velvet, is the material most used for 
evening bonnets and for dress occasions. White is pre- 
ferred, as it may be used with any toilette. Roses 
amidst elder blossoms and a full garniture of blonde lace 
adorn a snow-white royale in the Marie Stuart style. 
Another evening bonnet is of the pale Nile green with 
piping folds of white velvet, marabout feathers, and 
blonde. Turquoise-blue, rose-pink, and blondine are 
trimmed with shaded ostrich feathers. a 

Deep mourning bonnets are of English crape, with 
standing revers plainly covered, and high puffs of reversed 
pleating across the centre. For lighter mourning the 
new lustrous gauze is puffed over the frame, and a jet 
ornament or a cluster of black grapes placed directly on 
top. A novelty for young ladies in mourning is a round 
hat somewhat in the Fronde shape, but smaller, and 
covered with gauze. A rosette of gauze is in front, and 
a Donna Maria scarf hangs low behind. This is called 
the Carlotta Patti, and is adopted by that charming song- 
stress at the present time with the mourning toilettes she 
wears outside the concert-room. 

Chatelaine braids are required to give the head the 
proper contour with the new bonnets, and are fast dis- 
placing high chignons. They are becoming to most per- 
sons, unless worn too low behind, when, in conjunction 
with the high chapeaux, they present a most absurd cari- 
cature. 

Now for a word on the more stylish form of hat :— 

Round Hats.—Round hats are almost universally 
adopted this season. The popular shape curves low in 
front and behind, with high sloping crown and turned up 
brim. Two feathers at the front cross over the crown, 
almost concealing it. The brim is covered with velvet, 


and a rosette or pompon is in front. A scarf of the new 
Donna Maria gauze (which resembles silk tissue) is 
fastened behind, from whence it encircles the neck, and 
is then permitted to fall behind. This is not a veil for 
the face, but a pleasant protection for the neck, which is 
now too much exposed by low-throated dresses. The 
scarf is a yard and a half long and the width of the 
gauze. When made of dotted net it is three-eighths 
broad and edged with lace two incies wide. 


This style of hat is called Za Fronde. It is very hand- 
some in glossy black plush with velvet brim. Two long 
ostrich feathers sweep back over the crown, crossing each 
other behind. A jet aigrette is in front. Ladies who 
trim their own hats will find that a slight twist near the 
tip of a long ostrich plume will make it curl gracefully. 

La Ligueur, also of the high mousquetaire shape, slopes 
very low behind on the chatelaine. A grey felt Ligueur 
has blue velvet facings on the brim, and a fan-shaped 
bow of velvet and gros grain behind. A grey ostrich 
tuft at the back droops toward the front. Scarf of grey 
gauze behind, gathered together halfway down by a blue 
bow. 

La Valliére, a peculiar shape, is the most stylish hat of 
the season. The brim projects in front and at the sides, 
but is turned up abruptly behind, and surmounted with 
ostrich plumes nodding toward the front. An elegant 
model is of maroon velvet with a torsade of gros grain 
around the crown, an ostrich feather at the back curling 
forward, and a long scarf of black net edged with lace. 
Strings of gros grain ribbon are designed to be tied under 
the chin, but may be tied behind. 

Having thus fully described the autumn fashions in 
hats and bonnets, we may again turn to more general 
matters. 


Outdoor Costumes.—Many stylish costumes are of black 
gros grain. Wadded linings are prepared for the outer 
garments of such suits, to be added when the cold weather 
comes. In short skirts only one side gore or two are 
used—it does not matter so that the round effect is ob- 
tained. ‘To produce this effect some of the best houses 
have adopted the plan of cutting off the gored skirt, and 
completing the length by a scant flounce, varying from 
three-cighths of a yard to three-quarters in depth. The 
widest flounces are worn with an upper skirt long enough 
to conceal the top of the flounce, 
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Fig. 3. —A BABY’S FLANNEL SKIRT. 


Tunic skirts have been described. Other stylish upper 
skirts are closed in front without a defined apron, plain 
and straight at the sides, and looped high behind, An 
upper skirt of this kind covers the heading of the scant 
flounce of round skirts. A model in gros grain has only 
five breadths of 27-inch silk in the flounce, trimmed with 
three bias velvet bands each three inches wide. One 
velvet band on the upper skirt. A velvet bow loops the 
skirt behind. A plain waist is to be worn with this dress 
in the house. For outdoors a Louis XIV. basque is 
added. This is short, without a belt, fastened only at 
the throat, and sloping away toward the belt. <A rolling 
collar, deep cuffs, and square pockets at the side, all of 
black velvet, make this a very elegant garment. Another 
black silk suit called La Maréchale has aa purple silk 
front width on the single skirt, and a purple vest to be 
worn with a jacket like that just described. Passementerie 
and guipure-lace for trimming. Velvet and ribbon sashes 
are preferred to all others. 

Most short-fitting garments and long redingotes are 
made with a low rolling collar of some sort. A plain 
waist or a chemisette worn beneath is in better taste than 
to leave the throat bare when walking. Narrow flounces 
are arranged in hand fluting—that is, small box-pleats 
that look round instead of flat—and are placed to overlap 
each other in clusters usually of three ruffles, separated 
from the cluster above by velvet ribbon. Wider flounces 
have flat headings or standing frills. Flat pleated ruffles 
all turned one way are more used than all others. 

Glossy satin-faced serge is prettily trimmed with velvet 
bands above a bias fold of the material ; grey serge, with 
blue, garnet, or black velvet, being most used. <A suit 
of navy blue serge has pleated frills of the same bound 
with bright woollen plaid ; another of Russian green has 
one wide row of alpaca braid with three narrower ones 


above. Black alpaca looks best when trimmed with 
itself. A most tasteful alpaca suit has a redingote and 
one skirt. The trimming is a straight flounce twelve 


; d 
inches wide in double box-pleats, headed by a bias Bet 
and box-pleated frill. The redingote half the lengty a 
the skirt has a revers, cuffs, and pockets edged W? 
band and frill. : 1 
Suits for dressy mourning are of glossy Thibet - 
trimmed with hand-flutings and ruches of pinke 0 
grain. A French cashmere, for instance, has ® front 
skirt ruffled around the bottom and up the entire 1on8 
width ; the Watteau over dress of gros grain 16 
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enough to train slightly in the house, and is bunebed ashe 
panier for the street. Another suit of silk-warped bo od 


mere has a Metternich mantle, with flat pleatings 
with silk. Deep tassel fringe at the edge. ng 


House Dresses.—Skirts of house dresses are W rtet 
length or else very slightly trained—six inches sho ed 
than the demi-trains of last season, says un experie ho 
modiste. There is no change in the arrangemen I’ 
gores, except that the the fullness is brought farther 08° 
ward on the sides. Short basques, redingotes, 22 
tillion basques will be as much worn in the hous¢ “ro 
the street—indeed, house toilettes differ very little n of 
those made for the promenade ; and with the additl? ple 
a plaid burnouse, a draped shawl, or a jaunty, dow ow 
breasted jacket, will serve for both purposes. he ou 
throated bodices, though not to be recommende for be 
doors, are exceedingly pretty for the house, and W? gio? 
more used than high corsages, though not to the exclu - 
of the latter. Heart-shaped waists and those with AN i 
are preferred to the Pompadour style. Chemiset ope 
tucked cambric and of striped percale are worn ™% ow" 
morning, and by ladies with narrow, flat chests. ve 
padour openings are no longer square, but are sloped ¢he 
broad below, or else are quite narrow and ope? ile is 
belt. With the broad square a chemisette of by bo? 
folded to form a heart-shaped neck. A velvet * way? 
with a pendant jet ball, or a chain and locket, are 4 


worn with low dresses. 
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Fig. 2.—PATTERN FOR A HOUSE WRAPPER, OR 4 g 


FORTER UNDER A MANTLE. 
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High corsages have the trimming laid on ase 
shape, or to imitate revers of the new Pompadour aT olds 
Sailor collars of the material of the trimming, 42 1acoe 
outlining a bertha, are much used. A bow 18 ie apd 
sometimes at the top of the sleeves, but epaule tbe 
bretelles are seldom made.. When epaulets are U8°"? 4 of 
pleating is turned upward toward the collar, ins!" ots 
over the sleeve as heretofore. Little sleeveless J* si? 
give a dressy appearance to plain waists. Lace oF mylar 
frills in the Elizabethan style, standing linen © ered 
bound with percale, and écru linen collars embro i0d 
with white, are neat lingerie to be worn with m° 
dresses. : for da. 

Sabot and coat-sleeves comprise the variety, *0” ith 
dresses. They are very much trimmed, the ee glick 
two frills at the wrist, and coat-sleeves with deep © 5 ¢h? 
cuffs set on (not simulated by trimming), a PU 


arm-hole, or pleatings at the elbow. JooP® 
Sashes are broad and bunchy, consisting of maby 
and short ends. 
pes 


oft ATO 
Our remarks on evening dress and novelties ae 
we are compelled to hold over till next week. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PATTERN FOR A HOUSE VEST. orst! 
Fig. 1.—Lay on the pattern with narrow black ui with 
braid on scarlet merino, which should be line naro™ 
scarlet twilled cotton or silk. Edge it with very 
black lace. The front is simply rounded off. 
PATTERN FOR A HOUSE WRAPPER, OR A CO 
UNDER A MANTLE. of plu? 
Fig. 2.—Embroider with white braid a ficht tratio” 
merino lined with cambric, the shape of the illus 
Edge with a quilling of blue ribbon, with a row 7 
braid run on the edge. Sash ends behind are * 
addition. 
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A BABY’S FLANNEL SKIRT. Ae pody 
Fig. 3 is a pattern for a baby’s flannel, set wn stp 
of white piqué, which is bound round with natty ¢ 50 
of muslin. The shoulder pieces, sleeves, and ta t 
spond with the body. In setting in the sleev 
upper corners to lap over each other. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN POINT-LACE: oe 
aot J, Brath WO, 
ya 
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[The materials mentioned in these articles may be obtaine 

Co., 46, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, and 168, Regen ple 

Tue elegant point-lace design for the fashion® in Bry 
ing-room banner screen, which we have pleas "5 oi 
senting to our readers this week, has ee ate ts 
designed for us by Mrs. Bedford, of Reg made u 
and will be found not only most effective ere any as. 
but by no means a difficult pattern to work y itch 
who has mastered our instructions in the MS ei 
As with the design in our last, the outline 18 jad LB 
running on Haythorne’s new braid over the vy close fa 
the pattern, the stitches being taken rather hed co 
across the braid, to prevent its stretching: 
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Pieted, the lace should be laid on blue or crimson satin, 
, 4nished off with cord and tassels, the whole of which, 


the gilt stand, can be purchased ready for use. 


We o: MIGNARDESE BRAID EDGES. ; 
€ give directions this week for making two favourite 
Patterns in braid and crochet. Materials: A piece of 
He. Mignardese braid, Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar's 
Nog, Cotton, No. 12, and Walker’s Penelope Hook, 
» 31, 
A NARROW PLAIN EDGE. 
an row. 2 tr. with 3 ch. between into the first loop of 
© braid. Miss 1 loop. Repeat. 
2nd row. 2 tr. into the 3 ch. of last row, 2 ch. ; repeat. 
rd row. 1 tr. into every space/of 2 ch. with 3 ch. 
etween each. z 
A PRETTY VANDYKED EDGE. 
fae row. Six double crochet with 3 chain between each 
i Six successive loops. Miss five, double crochet in the 
ixth. 3 ch., 5 more d.c. into the next 5 loops, with 
ch. between each. Repeat. 


POINT .D’ANGLETERRE. 


good efte, nor yet the same number with a larger needle. | 


Seven medaitions aro needed for around antimacassar, | centre of one of the flowers. 
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5th round. Commence on the stitch exactly over the 
10 ch., 1 plain back on the 


six of them joined round a centre one by working both | sixth from the needle to make a loop, 3 plain down the 


together on the right side with double crochet, which is | remaining three to make a stalk. 
The six ars nnited together at the | leaves. 
For a larger antimacassar join seven in this| till you come to the stitch in the centre of the 13 ch. of 
Next | round 3. 
make a loop, and 2 plain on the 2 ch. left. 
a shorter stem for a flower. This flower should be exactly 


raised by this means. 
sides also. 
way first and then three more at the top of them. 
work all round for 

THE BORDER. 


This is a tall stalk for 
Work 1 plain into every stitch of the last round 


Then make 9 ch., 1 plain back on the 6th to 
This makes 


1st row. 1d. c. opposite the centre of the loop of the|in the centre of the 13 ch. between the leaf stalks already 


12th round. 
of the 8 ch. to make a dot ; 8 ch., 1 plain back on the 5th 


from the needle of the 8 ch. to make a dot; 3 ch. ; d.c.|loop at the top work 1 d.c. 


* 8 ch., 1 back on the 5th from the needle | worked. This is essential. 


Repeat all round. 
6th round. Begin with the first long stem. * Into the 
Nine ch., d. c. on the 


over the centre of the next loop of the 12th round of the| third of the 9 ch. from the needle, 6 tr. on the remaining 


medallion. Repeat from * all round. 

Work four more rows the same, taking the double 
crochet stitches in the centre of the loops of the previous 
row between the two dots. 


6th row. 1d. ¢. into the centre of every loop between | Eight chain. 


the two dots. Make enough chain for forming an easy 
loop between each. 


POINT DE BRUXELLES. SORENTO LACE. BARCELONA LACE. 


6 ch. 1d. c. into the ring of 5 ch. 


Repeat twice more 
from *. This forms the first leaf. Then 8ch. In the 
loop on the next stem, which is a short one, work 9d. c, 
with 5 ch. between each. This makes the first flower. 
Work the same all round. 

Tth round. 1d. c. on the first point of the first leaf ; 
7 ch. 1d. c. on the second point of the same leaf; 7 ch. 


Pigs row. Reverse the work and repeat the pattern on 

the Other side, only do it on the spaces over the loops 
at were missed in the previous row. 

rd row. 1d.c.in the centre 8 ch. between the two 

g at the point of the vandyke, 4 ch., 1 railway be- 
Ween the two long that come together; 4 ch. Repeat. 

ij € railway stitch is worked by twisting the cotton three 
mes round the needle and working off two at a time as 

°Yr a long stitch. 

th row. 5d. c. into every loop of 4 ch. 


LEAF AND FLOWER MEDALLION ANTI- 
MACASSAR. 

I TO MAKE UP THE MEDALLIONS. 
fae our number published October 2 we gave directions 
: Working this medallion in crochet. The pattern is 
Seely handsome, and well repays the worker’s 
ad le, jbut it only looks well executed in Walter Evans 
; Co.’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 10, with Walker’s 
nelope Hook, No. 33. Coarser cotton has not such a 
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BANNER SCREEN, 


7th row. 1d. ¢. into every loop. 
8th row. 1 tr., 1 ch., miss 1. Repeat. 
THE FRINGE. 

Work two strands of cotton six inches long (double) 
into every loop. 

We subjoin the directions for the medallions to form 
the centre, more familiarly explained than before. 

1st round. Make a ring of 8 ch. and work into it 1d. c¢., 
5 ch., 1 d. c., 10 ch., 1 plain back on the fourth from the 
beginning of the 10 ch. to make a loop; 8 plain down the 
remaining 3 ch. to make a stalk. Repeat five times more. 


2nd round. Into the first loop of 5 ch. on the top of | 
;;over the centre of the first flower, repeat from * to * 


the stalk work 9d. c¢. with 5 ch. between each; 8 ch. 
miss the short loop of 5 ch. between the flower stalks, 
and repeat. 

3rd vound. On the fourth loop of 5 ch. in the first 
flower, 1 d. c., 1ch., 1d. ¢. on the next loop of the 
same flower, 1 ch., 1 d. c. on the next loop of the same 
flower. Thirteen ch. ; repeat all round on_every flower. 


4th round. 1 plain in every stitch. 


1 d.c. on the third point of the same leaf; 7 ch. 1d. c. into 
the fourth loop of the first flower, 1 ch., 1 d. c. into the 
next loop of the same flower, 1 ch., and another d. c, 
into the next loop of the same flower. Seven chain. Re- 
peat all round. 

8th round. 1 plain in every stitch. 

9th round. 1 plain in every stitch. 

10th round. Begin exactly over the centre point of the 
first leaf, 1d. c., * 8 ch., 1 plain on the fifth of these 
chain from the needle to make a dot; again 8 ch. and 
plain on the fifth to form a dot, 3 ch., * 1d. c. over the 
next point of the leaf, repeat from * to *, 1d. c. exactly 


again, d. c. exactly over the first point of the second leaf, 
repeat from * to * again; d.c. exactly over the second 
point of the same leaf ; repeat from * to * again ; 1d. ¢. 
into the same loop as the last d. c. Then repeat from the 
commencement. A double loop will thus be formed over 
the centre point of every leaf, six double loops in alJ, to 
form the six sides of the medallion. 
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11th round is worked like the last, only taking the 
d. c.’s each time into the centre of every loop between 
the dots, and working twice, to make a double loop, into 
every double loop of last round. 

12th round. 1 d.c. into every loop of last round be- 
tween the dots, 7 ch. between each. 

13th round. 1 d. ¢. into every stitch. 

14th rownd. Begin exactly on the stitch over the centre 
of the first double loop of the 11th round. Work 25 tr. 
with 1 ch. between each and one stitch of last row missed 
between each. Then 2 ch. and repeat, working the first 
of the next 25 tr. into the same loop as the last tr. of the 
last 25. This marks the points of the six sides. 

Seven or nine medallions form the antimacassar. There 
is no need to break off the cotton at the end of each row 
(unless, indeed, it be to commence the third row only), 
work plain up the loops’ or stems of each row till the 
place to recommence the next row is reached. 


Apprehensibe Deople, 


Some people have no future. One never secs any to- 
morrow in the eyes of the lazaroni of N aples ; and 
there are scores of persons who, in stolid insensibility 
to next week or next year, are of the same type of cha- 
racter. Never having outgrown the simple unconcern of 
childhood as to approaching wants and solicitudes, they 
take the butterfly’s portion of to-day’s sunshine and con- 
tent themselves with the pleasures of the hour. Others 
have no present. They turn the poet’s line into literal 
prose: ‘* Man never is, but always to be, blest;” and 
their own experience makes the fiction a reality. In this 
class we find some happy natures that are ever idealising 
the future by means of hope, but most of them are full 
of forebodings and instinctively fond of evil surmisings. 
They are a standing rebuke to all cheerfulness. By look, 
by manner and word, they reproach all buoyant expecta- 
tions ; and to them the light-heartedness of others is both 
a surprise and a torture. These are our apprehensive 
people. 

Such people are doubtless useful. They have their call- 
ing, and it was born with them. Like certain animals, they 
are forced to find subsistence under cover of darkness or 
not at all. Their instincts run one way. ‘They have eyes 
to see the cloud before it is as big as a man’s hand. And 
ears have they to hear the faintest murmur of the storm 
under the distant horizon. They have their work, we 
repeat, and it would be a good work if it were well done. 
Society needs apprehensive people. Governments need 
them. Business needs them. Could they confine them- 
selves as sentinels of the world’s great camp to the task of 
announcing the approach of real danger, they would be 
the best of every-day benefactors; and, given judgment 
and true feeling, they would be gratefully accepted as the 
moral barometers of life’s mysterious atmosphere. Un- 
fortunately for their office they cry ‘‘ wolf” too often. 
Caution over-reaches itself. Want of hope is as fatal as 
excessive sanguineness ; the cold blood congeals about 
the brain ; and society resists their interference with its 
comfortable expectations. 

Of late years the number of apprehensive people has 
largely increased. They have grown faster than the 
Mormons. And they have become bolder, their tone of 
warning raised much higher, so as to penetrate the public 
ear more sharply. Nor indeed can we wonder at this fact, 
since the agencies of evil areso fearfully unloosed. _ Never 
was there more need of a sagacious apprehension ; but the 
misfortune is, that evil prophesying has become so much 
of a trade as to abate and well-nigh destroy the conserva- 
tive authority of genuine apprehension. Certain things 
are admirable as exceptions to the ordinary affairs of life. 
Their main value consists in their being occasional. Put 
them into the habitual order of the world and they are 
turned into annoyances, and not seldom into nuisances. 
Apprehension is in this class. No one can reasonably 
think that our Creator intended us to be always on the 
rack of doubt and fear; and as little can we imagine that 
the order and stability of society are at the mercy of blind 
contingencies. At the same time we must believe in retri- 
butive justice as operating both in the laws of the world 
and outside of them in the frequent interferences of Pro- 
vidence. Because of this fact apprehension has its set 
task, Ideally it is a divine watchman, ordained to catch 
some glimpses of coming events and to warn the heedless 
multitude. Such a work is impossible to the masses. It 
is impossible to any considerable number of persons. Few 
are capable of poising their judgments between proba- 
bilities, and thereby foreseeing how the affairs of trade, 
commerce, and government are likely to shape themselves. 
Certainly, however, all are competent to shun the evil of 
morbid anticipation, and above all to keep righteously 
clear of that petty croaking which, like a raw east wind, 
unhinges the nerves of everybody. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 
is the finest Starch they ever used. 

Scrence AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a smail piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,0007. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W.. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
piices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and haye it 


forwarded with perfect safety. 
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SUMMER KAMBLES IN WALKS. 
(CommuNiIcareD By Mrs. ALFRED WATNEY.) 
LETTER VII.—PONT-ABER GLASLLYN, NANT 
LLWYNAN, AND DINAS EMRYS. 

THESE are the words down in my note-book, dear H- 
so I do not think I can do much better this week than send 
my impressions, written at the time I visited these places ; 
but first of all let me ask you if you have seen Punch this 
week, if not pray get it at once, the number for October 16. 
There are some capital lines in it on Wales (I need not have 
told you they were capital, though, the fact of their being in 
proves their worth). You will find many of the spots I have 
described to you mentioned. 

_ The Laureate in his ‘‘Idylls of the Kings,” and Spencer 
in his ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” have rendered us tolerably familiar 
with that Welsh prophet and enchanter Merlin, therefore a 
visit to this mountain fort, Dinas Emrys, where he sate— 

When to the British King 
The changes long to come auspiciously he told— 

will not be, I know, devoid of interest to yeu.; but in. order 
to take you the route I took, I must begin with an account of 
Pont Aberglasllyn, or ‘‘'The Bridge of the Blue Pool,” better 
known to English tourists as the Devil’s Bridge ; not the 
well-known ‘‘Devil’s Bridge,” or Pont-y-Mynach, near Havod, 
in Cardiganshire, but a far wilder scene in North Wales, 
where his satanic majesty is said to have been the architect 
and builder of a bridge across a narrow defile in a mountain 
ridge between Carnarvon and Merioneth. 

Beddgelert is the place travellers usually stop at who wish 
to visit Pont Aberglasllyn, the bridge being about two miles 
distant ; and here we remained several days, climbing ‘‘ Moel 
Hebog” (the Hill of Flight) in search of wild flowers, and 
picnicing in Owen Glyndwr’s Cave ; not forgetting a tributory 
pilgrimage to poor Gélert’s graye, or rather to the spot where 
the faithful greyhound is said to have been buried by his re- 
pentant master. Llewelyn’s gricf gave rise, it is said, to the 
Welsh proverb of ‘‘I repent as much as the man who slew 
his greyhound ;” and these are four lines, in the Cambrian 
language, recording his fame as a sporting dog, which will 
probably be quoted in the principality when the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer’s beautiful verses, written at Domelynllyn, are for- 
gotten. The translation runs thus :— 

The remains of famed Gélert, so faithful and good, 
The bounds of the cantred conceal ; 

Whenever the doe or the stag he pursued, 
His master was sure of a meal. 


A quaint old Welsh dame gravely assured me that. the 
original verses were written by Prince Llewelyn’s father-in-law, 
King John, 

It was rather a disagreeable morning when we started for 
the bridge; but the mist soon cleared off, and we had a 
lovely day in the vale, although it is, to quote the unromantic 
member of our party, ‘‘a very stony place ;” yet he was at 
last charmed out of his coldness, when we came to the Salmon 
Leap above the bridge, where the river is thrown over a range 
of rocks some eight or ten feet higher than the level of the 
lower water. The sea is but a few miles off, and we saw 
several fish attempting to cast themselves over the barrier. 
I write ‘‘attempting,” for there were many failures in this 
piscatorial steeplechase, and the poor tired fish remained in 
the still shallows beneath—to be caught, I guess, by poachers, 
with net or spear, some fine moonlight night. 

The bridge is in itself a rather ordinary, commonplace 
bridge, but the surrounding scenery is magnificent, and this 
may probably be the cause why the structure looks so com- 
paratively insignificant. The entire road from Beddgelert 
through the Vale is grand ; no other word will express it. The 
huge cliffs almost touch each other, at an enormous height 
over one’s head, leaving just enough width at their base for 
the winding road, and impetuous torrent that rushes alongside 
of it. They absolutely seem to reach the sky, tier on tier— 


Fled are the fairy views of hill and dale ; 
Sublimely throned on the steep mountain brow 
Stern Nature frowns ; her desolating rage 
Driving the whirlwind, or swoln flood or blast 
Of fiery air imprison’d, from their base 

Has wildly hurled the uplifted rocks around 
The gloomy pass, where Aberglasllyn’s arch 
‘Yawns o’er the torrent. 


Such is the poetical description given of Aberglasllyn by 
an ardent admirer. of Nature, and all who have visited the 
spot must, I am sure, endorse it. 

The legend of its having been erected by the Devil is told 
with much pride by the natives, who boast that their ances- 
tors outwitted the old gentleman. He proposed to build a 
bridge over the pass for the convenience of the neighbouring 
cafaWiants, on condition that he should take the first who 
went over for his trouble. The bargain was agreed to most 
readily’; and one finemorning, behold Pont Aberglasllyn,fin all 
its beauty, was visible to. mortal eyes. . Now what think you 
the cunning folks did? Why! they brought a poor dog to 
the pass, and thrashed him over to ‘‘pay their footing,” so 
they won their bridge and ‘‘the Devil was given his due,” as 
G-—— most irreverently remarked, to the great disgust of our 
guide, on hearing this tale related. Pont Aberglasllyn should 
be seen by moonlight, but I must proceed to ‘‘The Vale of 
Waters,” as Nant Llwynan, sometimes called ‘‘ Nant Gwy- 
nant,” is termed—one of the most charming spots in all Wales, 
I do not think the Vale of Llanberis equal to it. 

It is nearly six miles long, and woods, lakes, and rich 
meadows succeed each other in delightful variety. Merlin 
doubtless revelled in its beauties ; for Dinas Emrys, situated 
about three-quarters of a mile up the valley, on the left of 
the path, must have commanded a glorious view. A large 
rock is all that remains of this ancient fort, where Vortigern 
retired from the treachery of the Saxons to consult with the 
enchanter respecting the red and white dragons, and listened 
to his prophecies regarding their future influence on the 
Britons. 

Merlin, according to Welsh story, was the child of a Roman 
consul, His mother, a nun, to save her life, declared that 
he was a miraculous baby, and her account of his birth was 
believed. He lived at Carmarthen, in South Wales (there is 
a hill there now, near the Bishop’s Palace, called Merlin’s 
Hill) ; and Vortigern, who having made various attempts to 
build Fort Emrys, and consulted different magicians in vain, 
sent emissaries out to seek for ‘fa boy which had no father,” 
one of the wise men having said that the building would 
never stand until the blood of such a child was mixed with 
the mortar. His agents arrived at Carmarthen, and there over- 
heard some youths quarrelling. One of them reproached the 
other (Merlin) with the circuinstances of his birth ; so Vorti- 
gern’s men seized him, and brought him to the King in North 
Wales. There, when about to be sacrificed, he explained the 
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mising to build it. This he successfully effected, and became 
an especial favourite with Vortigern. oF 
A very trifling amount of engineering skill was most Pe 
bably looked upon in those dark days as something SUP? 
natural ; and it would seem from all the old legends respectin 
Dinas Emrys, that the sum and substance of what Merlin OM, 
was to drain the foundation of the fort. The ‘‘ great water 
talked of was doubtless a subterranean lake, which prevente s 
the earth from supporting so massive a structure. I remens 
ber, by the way, a very serious accident caused by a body ’) 
water of this kind at your husband’s (Mr. Alfred Watney 
ironworks, in the Valley of the Gwendraeth, South Wale 
Some of the workmen, in cutting afresh heading, accidenta y 
tapped (cut into) this water. No one, I must explain, knew 
of its existence, and the entire body of it, carrying 4 ™4 
of loose sand along with it, rushed into the workings, filling 
up every heading, drift, and cutting in its line, and eve? 
forcing itself half way up the main shaft. Six and twenty 
poor men met their death there, and the field above this 
underground lake fellin, The green meadow we had walke 
in on the previous evening was, in the course of this unhappy 
night, transformed into an enormous chasm, half full of waters 
for immediately the water of the lake ran into the under 
ground workings, the surface land gave way. : 
I fear you will think I am detracting sadly from old Merlin 
fame, by offering so practical a solution of his magic skill, DU 
you know, my dear girl, Iam not given to romance? O27 
hope you won't be offended at my addressing you as ‘‘a girl 
Such a laughable affair occurred here a few days ago. 7 
parties were all related, I must tell you, and this rendered 1 
the more absurd. One of the ladies was speaking of anothet 
lady’s daughter, and made use of the words ‘a girl of Lucy = 
age.” ‘¢T will thank you not to speak of Lucy as a girl,” Te 
sponded Mama, with great dignity, ‘‘be pleased to mentioD 
her as a young lady!” Oh, thought I, how I wish -——, W 7 
contributes to dear Punch, could but see you, what a love y 
sketch you would make next week.” Now— 
By all Nant-Fraan’s beavers 
Of the pre-historic age, 
By Aberglasllyn’s hoary bridge, 
And the swallows’ roaring rage ; 
By the grave at sweet Beddgelert, 
Where the martyr hound doth lie ; 
By the lightnings that on Snowdon 
Glint the jewels of his crown— 
Stand up! brave Taffy, for thy right, 
And never be put down.—Punch. 
FIREFLY. 


Toys OF THE CLASSIC PERIOD.—It may easily be guessed 
says a contemporary, that dolls have always been regar ef 
as quite indispensable, at least by children of the gentler 8¢*» 
although the scantiness of the ancient costume must have 
deprived the little ladies of the period of much of that 
pleasure which their modern representatives derive from the 
process known as dressing their dolls. These little puppe's 
seem to have closely resembled our own; the ruder 42 
coarser sorts roughly modelled in wood or clay, like the 
present Dutch toys ; the more expensive in wax or ivory, 20° 
often with flexible joints. The doll’s house, with its tiny 
furniture ; the money-boxes, with their little slits for the 
reception of stray drachme and sestertii ; the drinking-mus» 
and its familiar inscription ; the figures of cow, and hors®s 
and pig, so dear to our own children, were equally w@ 
known to their classical prototypes ; and we may be sure that 
there was no lack of such presents when the gossips met, 
according to traditional custom, to bid the little strange® 
welcome, and to offer the gifts which usage had prescribe? 
for such occasions. Nor were more artistic puppets alto- 
gether unknown. The marionette, and the wires which contre 
its movements, are as old as Aristotle’; and the little 
automata charged with mercury, whose movements fortell 
the changes of the weather, have been traced back by some t? 
the mythic period of Dedalus. Noah’s ark, of course, had n° 
yet been heard of outside a small nation on the coast ° 
Syria: but the Trojan horse, and its wealth of conceale 
warriors, was an admirable substitute : and although dissec’ 
ing-maps had not been invented, there were already severa 
royal roads to learning in the shape of ivory alphabets 
Chinese puzzles, etc. ; and from the perfection to which thé 
art of working in mosaic had been brought, it was easy t 
arrange a course of natural history by the construction ° 
changing figures, and to teach the rudiments of arithmetic bY 
all manner of amusing combinations in stone and meta 
Hand-ball in all its forms was perhaps the most favourite © 
all games, and was practised from boyhood to old age. The 
advantage to be derived from the use of the racquet does not 
seem to have been recognised, but a kind of golf, play‘ 
with curved sticks, is occasionally spoken of, and the stirring 
game of foot-ball was as popular then as it has been 12 
medieval and modern days. The gambling propensities © 
boys found ample scope in the use of nuts, the classic4 
substitute for marbles. The marble itself is of doubtful 40° 
tiquity, although there is some reason to believe, from,® 
passage in Suetonius, that the wise Augustus did not disdalm 
to nuckle down at taw. But it was at the children’s parties 
that the greatest resemblance to our modern games may be 
traced; or, to speak more correctly, the same games hay 
been preserved with only local shades of difference. Tha” 
was the time for blindman’s-buff, for puss-in-the-corne?; for 
forfeits, and hot-cockles. Then when the day was fine, vee 
boys and girls assembled for kiss-in-the-ring, the recipient oe 
the salute being playfully held up by the ears, and t 
frog in the middle (Midas was his ancient name) suffer?’ 
the penalties of his position. Some schoolboy games W°T 
pursued at a later period of life than the modern MA 
Grundy would deem consistent with dignity. But the Gree* 
adored every thing which involved healthy and grace r 
exercise, and saw no inconsistency in old age seeking vigor 
and relaxation even in boyish sports. Thus, not only ret 
men of mature age accustomed to play at hand-ball, ue 
even the hoop and the swing were not dropped when boy 
left school, but were carried into the gymnasiums © 
seniors, and were even, as Hippocrates informs us, Tee’) 
mended by the faculty to patients with languid circulatioD™ 


com- 


New Invention—Sarsine Wine, a delicious stimulant stees 
tonic (each dose contains four grains’ weight of steel) +“ 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. Unlike quinine, | 1 
never produces headache. By the author of the celebra™,.” 
“Chef” Sauce; the only sauce creamy and without 5° 


ment. Is. 


consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., ' 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and firs ice. 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the PY bie 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious yee 
nation is only 3s. Gd., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage fice 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-0 


| cause of the failure of the fort, and saved his life by pro- | order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 
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T : 
ave, trenching heavy rains we experienced early inthe week 


Wicker past touch to the fast failing bedding plants, and the 
One, th ey are now cleared away, where this is not already 
the Taivn: better. The rain will also have taken away almost 
Re, Dgering charms of out-door gardening for ladies this 
buch te trees, roses, forest-trees, ornamental shrubs, and all 
at ong ings may be ordered in from the nurseries, and planted 
th ee and from this date every day gained is a real gain for 
Toots Ure well-doing of the trees, which will begin to make 
Wj Irectly, for the ground is now warm, but from this time 
the Ps Cooler every day, and the longer planting is delayed, 
Which oo will the trees require to make more new roots, on 
While ak eir vigour next season will depend. Never plant 
fregly, © Sround is in a soddened state ; if it does not crumble 
Prey), Wait a bit ; meanwhile lay the trees in by the heels, to 
Ut injury to their roots by sunshine and drying winds. 

doup, Carnations, intermediate stocks, pyrethrums, and 
Now 1 Pockets that were potted off to stand the winter, shauld 
Cold fe, placed in their winter quarters, which may be in a 
tecteq ame or any other place where they can be readily pro- 
an from bad weather. Let the pots be set close together 
i is © raised up so that the tops of the plants are about two 
thy, - from the glass. In this position they may remain 
Weathe the winter, remembering at all times that when the 
&r is wet or frosty they should be covered over with the 


g 


shoul When the frost is very severe, an extra covering 
a be placed over the glass, but when the weather is dry 


Bossip let the plants have at all times as much air as 
Dott’ Several varieties of flowering plants which have been 
are | and placed under the shade of a north wall, and which 
lat. Mtended to flower indoors, such as intermediate stocks, 
& asters, salvias, ageratums, tree carnations, and violets, 
Wal] Should now be brought forward and placed facing a south 
thei? or in any similar warm position. Here they will perfect 
Werin, oom buds, and become established preliminary to 
Th Ivide and transplant irises at the earliest opportunity. 
By y tke a deep rich soil, abounding in natural moisture. 
Wise €dgings may now be divided, transplanted, and other- 
eee good in all instances where deficiencies occur. 
are © following hints for greenhouse and frame management 
€pitomised from the Gardener’s Magazine :— 
an, a perhouse. —Pelargoniums must have all the light possible, 
eath. kept almost dry, with plenty of air in fine weather. 
the, 8 are generally speaking so hardy that a good pit suits 
U hes well as a greenhouse. Where they have to be mixed 
haye th other plants, let it. be borne in mind that they must 
mo abundant ventilation, plenty of light, and only a moderate 
it mane of water. When fuchsias are allowed to go to rest, 
Dro ood to put them out of doors for a time, as the exposure 
Stag. °S Perfect ripening of the wood, and when housed under 
FS they will want no further attention till spring. 
Cour @nes,—Cinerarias are growing freely, and must be en- 
Ri] Sed by giving them a shift on, using a rich, light, fibrous 
Rreg ew may have a place on a shelf near the glass in the 
Veynouse for anearly bloom. See that they get enough water. 
4, °2as must not go dust dry, nor yet be made very wet. 
Y excess of moisture during winter quickly kills mignonette. 


mapOW. To Prorect Ferns.—A writer in a contemporary 
the .°,.My_plan for relieving my ferns from the ravages of 
ag [hides has been to place in the case as many ladybirds 
Deg, Could procure. These soon effect a clearance of the little 
Coat.’ and they are, with their brilliant black-spotted red 
an .? Contrasted with the green-leaves (besides their utility), 
of cacrease to the beauty of an indoor fernery.” The authoress 
qual; ean Common Insects,” writing of the aphis-destroying 
Re = les of the ladybird, says, ‘‘ At one time, finding a con- 
lag eels) infested by blight, I collected a great number of 
fey. irds and gave them liberty in the greenhouse. After a 
on ays no trace of the aphides remained, beyond some 
Ruck aeds of empty skins, from which the ladybirds had 
trou}, an ample meal, thus ridding the conservatory of a 
ty lesome and most destructive inhabitant. A more effec- 
8 Cure, indeed, for this nuisance than all the washing and 
Wel) 28 which had previously been tried. In the larve as 
aphi as the perfect state the ladybird feeds exclusively on 
ara . -S> and never touches vegetable substances. The eggs 
: ereually deposited in groups of twenty or more upon leaves 
in the the aphis abounds, so that the larve, when hatched, are 
© midst of their prey.” 


LOST. 


THE moon comes out and glimmers, 
The stars like diamonds gleam, 
And long green boughs are waving 

O’er a pleasant mountain stream. 


And my thoughts travel backward 
Into the long dead years, 

As your face comes before me, 
Seen through a mist of tears. 


We met—we loved—we parted, 
The story ever new ; 

We lived—we hoped—we waited, 
And so the long years grew. 


A vast sea rolls between us, 
A gulf that time has made, 

New habits grow upon us, 
Old beauties faint and fade. 


Take one last look behind you, 
Into the vale of years, 

Does my face come before you, 
Seen through a mist of tears? 


Oyidoy AncGiers.—Lady Alexander Gordon Lennox, Gordon 
Weohe” anded a salmon of 14lbs. recently ; on Tuesday, last 
Plone ady Caroline Gordon Lennox, a grilse of 73lbs.; Lady 
Orda’ Gordon Lennox, a grilse of 6lbs.; Lady Alexander 
Tachen Lennox, a salmon of 16lbs.; Miss Charteris, from 
landed wy lodge, fished in the Avon on the 2lst ult., and 
Ld, two fine salmon. On the 22nd Miss Charteris also 
& salinon, 

&& 
Sri * had been afflicted nine years with rheumatism and 


8 Pains all over my body, so as to be unable to work, 


Par; tite restore the use of my limbs.—Gro. Hewson, 
Jton, Aug. 15, 1867,—To P. Davis & Son, London.” 
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ay LETY'ER from Mr. Charles Dickens to a friend, 
giving in detail the causes of his separation from 
eS Mrs. Dickens, has been lately revived and repub- 
lished in America, and the New York Tribune comments 
on it as follows. It tells, says our contemporary, the old 
story with which the world is so familiar, of a sensitive, 
preoccupied, and studious man of genius mated with a 
woman possessed of every virtue under heaven except 
that of comprehending-her husband’s character. From 
the days of Socrates to the days of Lord Lytton there has 
been a succession of just such unfortunate examples, by 
which, we are sorry to say, there is no probability that 
men of letters in the future will profit. Poet and painter, 
dramatist and novelist, philosopher and linguist, will go 
on—the Molitres, the Albert Durers, the Miltons, the 
Scaligers, the Bulwers, marrying and quarrelling in the 
future as they have married and quarrelled in the past. 
Too often the literary man rushes to the altar in haste 
that he may repent at leisure. 

But before we speak further of this somewhat dis- 
couraging fact, let us, in Justice to many great men to 
whom the gratitude of the ages has been secured, point 
out how thoroughly happy and how poetically beautiful 
the domestic lives of not a few of the votaries of litera- 
ture have been. Fielding, in the exquisite character of 
Amelia, has left an indelible record of the grace, the 
sweetness, the devotion of his wife, and (to use the 
language of one of the ablest of his critics) ‘of the 
smiling resignation with which she bore the consequences 
of his errors.” In more modern times, the domestic lives 
of Scott, of Wordsworth, of Moore (to mention no 
others), have been disclosed to the world only for its ad- 
miration and delight. There have been writers whose 
characters were disfigured by most of the vices to which 
fallen humanity is prone; who have been thriftless, 
sensual, and indolent ; who have misused talents which 
it would have been better for mankind to have hidden in 
a napkin ; who have still kept fresh and warm their love 
for the wives of their bosoms, as if those wives were still 
the girls of their hearts. 

The woman who is married to a man of genius, origin- 
ally of a warm and generous nature, but who has wan- 
dered into the devious paths of dissipation, if she be 
patient, loving, and forgiving, need never despair of re- 
claiming him. At some unexpected moment, in some 
hour of unusual reflection, touched perhaps by some 
common bereavement, he may listen to her gentle en- 
treaties, and all that is left of the man within him will 
rise to the rescue of his life. But this is a change which 
harsh rebuke and bitter upbraiding can never effect. 
Impatient of restraint, sensitive to censure, yet dis- 
inclined to acquiesce in its justice, conscious that he is 
really better than he may appear to be, and with an ideal 
world in which he can constantly take refuge from the 
austerities of his actual existence, the man of letters resents 
coarse blame as something which should be reserved 
for those of meaner clay, and declines to be judged 
harshly even by a wife when he feels that she under- 
stands nothing of his temperament or his temptations. 
He asks for sympathy not merely with his misfortunes, 
but with his weaknesses. In half that concerns the 
business of life he is merely a child ; and like a child he 
is more easily to be won by love than by severity. A 
man like this may be easily guided, if the guiding hand 
be that of one who is dear to him; but with all his seem- 
ing softness he will not be driven, and the attempt to 
drive him always ends in domestic disaster. During the last 
dreadful year of Sheridan’s life, when the ruin of that re- 
markable man had become utter and hopeless, when 
fortune, friends, office, respectability, home, almost 
personal liberty was gone, his wife addressed to him some 
sharp words concerning his dissipations. There was an 
infinite pathos in his answer, ‘‘ Never again,” he wrote, 
“let one harsh word pass between us during the period, 
which may not perhaps be long, that we are in this world 
together, and life, however clouded to me, is spared to 
us.” The man who thus felt could not have been all bad. 
There must have been chords even in his worn and 
worldly heart which would have responded to the caress- 
ing fingers of affection, while they remained mute, or an- 
pierce only in the jargon of passion, to a harsher hand- 

ng. 

The attention of the world has recently been redirected 
to the domestic tragedy of a poet who, if not great in the 
highest sense of the word, was in the very first rank. 
Most persons who have heard the story have been 
quite ready to pass judgment upon its probability. Yet 
it may possibly assist the equitably disposed to observe 
how Mr. Dickens complains that there has been coupled 
with his separation from his wife the name of a ‘‘ young 
lady.” ‘*1 will not repeat the name,” he says; ‘1 
honour it too much.” ‘* Upon my soul and honour,” he 
adds, with energy, ‘‘ there is not on this earth a more 
virtuous and spotless creature than that young lady. I 
I know her to be as innocent and pure as my own 
daughters.”” But suppose Mr. Dickens had been in his 
grave for half a century before the circulation of this idle 
and malicious tale ! 

We have alluded to this Byron scandal simply for the 
purpose of illustration. Our only desire has been to 
remind the reader that men of letters are not always to 
be harshly judged when their marital adventures turn out 
anything but fortunate. Genius has often contented 
itself, has, indeed, been supremely happy, with a silly 
wife, if she had but the qualification of good temper; but 
Genius, harassed, tormented, perpetually reproved, and 
treated with studied disrespect, is likely enough to betake 
itself to erratic courses which in charity may be extenu- 
ated, however sternly they must be condemned by 
morality. 

The following is the letter of Dickens referred to, and 
it was published across the Atlantic as for the first time, 
but we believe it originally appeared some years ago in a 
London journal :— 

HIS OWN STATEMENT. 
(From the Boston Folio.) 
The great novelist prefaces his letter as follows: ‘‘ You 
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have not only my full permission to show this, but I beg 
you to show this to any one who has been misled into 
doing me wrong.” We therefore take pleasure in pre- 
senting his statement to our readers :— 

‘‘My dear ——, Mrs. Dickens and I have lived un- 
happily together for many years. Hardly any one who 
has known us intimately can fail to have known that we 
are, in all respects of character and temperament, won- 
derfully unsuited to each other. I suppose that no two 
people, not vicious in themselves, ever were joined to- 
gether who had greater difficulty in understanding one 
another, or who had less in common. An attached woman 
servant (more friend to both of us than a servant), who 
lived with us sixteen years, and is now married, and who 
was, and still is, in Mrs. Dickens’ confidence and mine, 
who had the closest familiar experience of this unhappi- 
ness in London, in the country, in France, in Italy, 
wherever we have been, year after year, month after 
month, week after week, day after day, will bear testi- 
mony to this. 

‘‘Nothing has, on many occasions, stood between us 
and a separation, but Mrs. Dickens’ sister, Georgina 
Hogarth. From the age of fifteen she has devoted herself 
to our house and children. She has been their playmate, 
nurse, instructress, friend, protectress, adviser, and com- 
panion. In the manly consideration towards Mrs. 
Dickens which I owe to my wife, 1 will merely remark 
of her that the peculiarity of her character has thrown all 
the care of the children on some one else. Ido not know 
—I cannot by any stretch of fancy imagine—what would 
have become of them but for this aunt who has grown up 
with them, to whom they are devoted, and who has 
sacrificed the best part of her youth and life to them. 

‘“ She has remonstrated, reasoned, suffered, and toiled, 
and come again to prevent a separation between Mrs, 
Dickens and me. Mrs. Dickens had often expressed to 
her her sense of her affectionate care and devotion to the 
house—never more strongly than within the last twelve 
months. 

‘For some years past Mrs. Dickens has; been in the 
habit of representing to me that it would be better for 
her to go away and live apart ; that her always increasing 
estrangement made a mental disorder under which she 
sometimes labours; more, that she felt herself unfit for 
the life she had to lead as my wife, and that she would be 
far better away. I have uniformly replied that she must 
bear our misfortune and fight the fight out to the end ; 
that the children were the first consideration, and that I 
feared they must bind us together ‘in appearance.’ 

‘¢ At length, within these three weeks, it was suggested 
to me by Foster that, even for their sakes, it would 
surely be better to reconstruct and rearrange the un- 
happy home. I empowered him to treat with Mrs. 
Dickens as the friend of both of us for one-and-twenty 
years. Mrs. Dickens wished to add, on her part, Mark 
Lemon, and did so. On Saturday last Lemon wrote to 
Foster that Mrs. Dickens ‘gracefully and thankfully ac- 
cepted’ the terms I proposed to her. Of the pecuniary 
part of them I will only say that I believe they 
are as generous as if Mrs. Dickens were a lady of dis- 
tinction and I a man of fortune. The remaining parts of 
them are easily described—my eldest boy to live with 
Mrs. Dickens and to take care of her; my eldest girl to 
keep my house ; both my girls and all my children but 
the eldest son to live with me in continued companion- 
ship of their Aunt Georgina, for whom they have all the 
tenderest affections that I have ever seen among young 
people, and who has a higher claim—as I have often de- 
clared, for many years—-upon my affection, respect, and 
gratitude than anybody in this world. 

‘¢T hope that no one who may become acquainted with 
what I write here can possibly be so cruel and unjust as 
to put any misconstruction on our separation so far. My 
elder chiidren all understand it perfectly, and all under- 
stand it as inevitable. 

“‘There is not a shadow of doubt or concealment 
among us. My eldest son and I are one as toit all. 

‘¢'Two wicked persons, who should have spoken very 
different of me, in consideration of earned respect and 
gratitude, have (as I am told, and, indeed, to my per- 
sonal knowledge), coupled with this separation the name 
of a young lady for whom I have a great attachment and 
regard. I will not repeat the name—I honour it too 
much. Upon my soul and honour, there is not on this 
earth a more virtuous and spotless creature than that 
young lady. I know her to be innocent and pure, and as 
good as my own daughters, 

‘‘ Further, Iam quite sure that Mrs. Dickens, having 
received this assurance from me, must now believe it, in 
the respect I know her to have for me, and in the perfect 
confidence I know her, in her better moments, to repose 
in my truthfulness. 

“¢On this head, again, there is not a shadow of doubt 
or concealment between my children and me. All is 
open and plain among us, as though we were brothers 
and sisters. hey are perfectly certain that I would not 
deceive them, and the confidence among us is without a 
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A client once burst into tears after he had heard the state. 
ment of his counsel, exclaiming, ‘‘I did not think I suffered 
half so much till I heard it this day.” 


RossErreR’s HAR RESTORER is'the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Hotioway’s Pitis— Depression oF Spirits, DEBILitry. 
—Some defect in digestion is generally the cause of mental 
depression, or rectifying the disordered stomach the long list 
of gloomy thoughts retires, and is succeeded by more hopeful 
and more happy feelings. Holloway’s Pills have been re- 
nowned far and wide for effecting this desirable change, with- 
out inconveniencing the morbidly sensitive, or most delicate 
organism. They remove all obstructions, regulate all secre- 
tions, and correct depraved humours by purifying the blood 
and invigorating the stomach. ‘Their medical virtues reach, 
relieve, and stimulate every organ and gland in the body, 
whereby the entire system is renovated. No medicine ever 
before discovered acts so beneficially upon the blood and. - 
circulation as Holloway’s celebrated Pills, ; 
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fours a Sashionable Delos. 


THE CO UIRFT: 


THE QuEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday last week, 
attended by the Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. Mary Las- 
Princess Louise, Prince and Princess Augustus, and 


celles. 
Princess Amélie of Saxe one ascended Lochnagar. 


The Right Hon. Edward 
State, arrived at the Castle. 


The Prince of Wales dined with the Queen, and Lord Albert 
Leveson Gower had also the honour of dining with Her Ma. 


TO the Tuesday morning the Queen and Princess Beatrice 

attende : 
es Her Majesty drove out, accompanied by the Princess 
Augustus of Saxe-Coburg. Prince Augustus and Prince Philip 
of Saxe-Coburg went with the Prince of Wales to shoot in the 
coverts of the Marquis of Huntly at Aboyne. In the evening 
Her Majesty, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Beatrice, Prince and Princess Augustus, Prince Philip, and 
Princess Amélie of Saxe-Coburg went to a dance at Abergeldie, 
given by the Prince of Wales to the servants and tenants on 
the estates of Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall. The 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Household were in attendance, 
and the Right. Hon Edward Cardwell had also the honour of 
being invited. ; f 

Mr. J. E. Boehm, who had been engaged in executing for 
the Queen models illustrative of Highland games, left the 
Castle. 

On the Wednesday morning the Queen, attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely, walked and drove, and in the afternoon 
Her Majesty went out with Princess Louise, {Princess Augustus, 
and Princess Amélie of Saxe-Coburg. The Prince of Wales 
took leave of Her Majesty before his departure from 
Abergeldie for Chester. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P., had the honour 
of dining with Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went out on 
Thursday morning. In the afternoon Her Majesty, accom- 

anied by the Princess Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Princess 

eatrice, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove to Glen 
Ey. Princess Louise and Princess Amélie of Saxe-Coburg, 
attended by the Hon. Mary Lascelles, went out riding. Prince 
Leopold also went out. / 

Sir Thomas and the Hon. Lady Biddulph had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and Royal Family. Major-General 
Viscount Bridport succeeded Lieutenant-General Seymour as 
Equerry in Waiting. 

The Queen, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove out 
on Friday morning, and again in the afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise, Princess Augustus, 
and Princess Amélie of Saxe-Coburg also went out. Prince 
Augustus and Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg went out deer- 
stalking. 

On Saturday afternoon the Queen walked and drove out, 
attended by the Marchioness of Ely. Prince Leopold also 
went out. ae 

The Right Hon. E. Cardwell had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal Family. : 

On Sunday the Queen, with their Royal Highnesses the 
Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, 
attended Divine Service at the parish church of Crathie. The 
Marchioness of Ely, the Hon. Mary Lascelles, and Viscount 
Bridport were in attendance. The Rev. Dr. Charteris, chap- 
lain to Her Majesty, officiated. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Tue Visit oF His Royat HicHNEss TO CHESTER.—The 
great ceremonial to which all Cheshire had been looking for- 
ward with so much solicitude for many weeks was performed 
on Friday in the presence of perhaps a larger body of loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty than were ever assembled within the 
walls of old Cestria. Every preparation had been made to 
give effect to the occasion and to welcome the royal Earl of 
Chester in a befitting manner. The official proceedings of the 
day commenced with the presentation of addresses by the 
Freemasons and the county gentry. The deputations assem- 
bled at the Grosvenor Hotel shortly before twelve o’clock, and 
the presentation of the addresses occupied a very short time. 
The county address was presented first, Lord Egerton of 
Tatton heading the deputation, which consisted of about half 
a dozen gentlemen. The address of the Freemasons was pre- 
sented by Lord de Tabley. At twelve o'clock the 4th (King’s 
Own) Royal Regiment, the 2nd Cheshire Artillery Volunteers, 
and the 6th Cheshire Rifle Volunteers formed in the Townhall 
square, and awaited the arrival of the Prince. A procession 
was. formed shortly after twelve o’clock, which left the 
Grosvenor Hotel in the following order: Detachment of 
Yeomanry ; the Mayor’s carriage, containing his worship the 
Mayor, the Town Clerk, the City Sheriff, and the Recorder ; 
carriage with his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Lady 
Constance Grosvenor, Lord Grosvenor, and Lord Egerton of 
Tatton (lord-lieutenant); carriages with the royai suite. 
The procession proceeded from the Grosvenor Hotel, 
along Foregate-street, entering the Grosvenor-park at the 
principal entrance, going round the park, and coming out at 
the same entrance into Foregate-street, proceeding along East- 
gate-street, Watergate-street, Nicholas-street, Grosvenor- 
street, Bridge-street, and Northgate-street to the New Town- 
hall. Throughout the route his royal highness was heartily 
cheered, and he repeatedly acknowledged the acclamations of 
the multitude. In the park about 7,000 school children were 
assembled, and they sang ‘‘God bless the Prince of Wales” 
as his royal highness passed. The spectacle on the arrival of 
the royal cortége at the Townhall was most imposing, as the 
people cheered, the national anthem was played, and the 
military presented arms. The Prince was received by the 
Mayor at the steps in front of the hall. 

Leaving the hall with the M ayor, Lady Constance Grosvenor, 
Mr. Gladstone, and some distinguished guests of Earl Gros- 
venor, his royal highness next visited the cathedral, where 
the party remained about half an hour inspecting the vener- 
able pile ; and at two o'clock a déjetiner was served at the 
Townhall, which was presided over by the Mayor. 

At nightfall there was a general illumination throughout 
the city, and the crowd in the streets to a late hour was very 
great, notwithstanding several showers of rain. ‘The ball 
afforded the climax to the enjoyment of the Cestrians on the 
occasion. The entertainment was given by the Mayor, and 
the invitations accepted numbered some 400 07f the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood and élite of the city. His 
royal highness honoured the ball with his presence. 
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The Prince of Wales, attended by General Sir William 
Knollys and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, arrived at Marl- 
borough House on Saturday afternoon from Chester. The 
Princess of Wales, attended by Viscountess Walden, returned 
to Marlborough House from Chiswick. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Viscountess 
Walden and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel in waiting, attended 
Divine Service on Sunday morning. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keppel, left Marlborough House on Monday afternoon for 
Gunton. The Princess of Wales, attended by Viscountess 
Walden and General Sir William Knollys, left for Chiswick. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Norwich by the express 
train on Monday evening, on his way to Gunton Hall, 
which his royal highness will occupy for some time dur- 
ing the winter. His Royal Highness arrived at Gunton 
Hall, the seat of Lord Suffield, on Monday night, carriages 
having been in waiting at the Norwich (Thorpe) Station for 
the conveyance of the Prince and suite to Gunton. Lord 
Suffield has taken a yachting trip to the Mediterranean, and 
has placed his family mansion at the disposal of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales for the winter, as Sandringham House 
is undergoing such a course of improvement and enlargement 
that it is not fit for occupation at present. The Prince is not 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales, the present visit being 
made principally for shooting purposes, the Gunton estate 
abounding with game. When the winter has more advanced, 
however, the Prince and Princess are expected to make a visit 
of several weeks’ duration to Gunton Hall, which is well- 
adapted for their accommodation. A telegraphic wire has 
been laid on to the hall in connection with the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company’s line from Norwich to 
Cromer. By this means the hall has been brought into well- 
nigh instant communication with the metropolis and the 
country generally. 

EXPECTED VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO SCARBOROUGH. 
—The Scarborough Town Council assembled on Friday for 
the purpose of making some arrangements for giving a royal 
and fitting reception to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales on the occasion of his royal highness’s visit to this 
town and neighbourhood on the 1st November next. 


On Wednesday last weck Stirling was visited by their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian. The day 
was observed asa half holiday, and most of the shops were 
closed. The ornamentation of the city consisted chiefly of 
flags, of which specimens were to be seen from the large royal 
standard of Scotland down to the humble tartan plaid or 
shawl fastened to a pole tipped with a bouquet of flowers. 

On the Thursday their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian enjoyed a pleasure sail on Loch Lomond. 
The day was cloudy and chilly. The royal party left Keir 
House and drove to Stirling Railway-station, which was 
reached about 10.40. Besides their royal highnesses the 
Prince and Princess, there were in the party Sir William and 
Lady Anna Stirling-Maxwell, Colonel and Mrs. Gordon, Lady 
Susan Leslie Melville, Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Cartwright, 
Sir Anthony Stirling, Mr. Baillie Cochrane, and Captain 
Graham of Airth. A saloon carriage was attached to the 
train leaving the Forth and Clyde Railway Terminus, and in it 
the royal party travelled. At Balloch their royal highnesses 
and suite embarked on the waters of Loch Lomond in the 
Prince Consort steamer. In sailing up the loch the steamer 
went by Balmaha and Luss to Tarbet, where the finest view 
of Ben Lomond is obtained, and here the royal party landed for 
a short time. In returning the company embarked on board 
the Princess of Wales steamer, and sailed round the islands 
of the loch before proceeding to Balloch. 

Prince and Princess Christian left the Bridge of Allan on 
Friday morning en route for Floors Gastle. Their royal 
highnesses spent some time in Edinburgh, and arrived in the 
evening at Kelso. There they were most warmly received. 
The Duke of Roxburghe and the Marquis of Bowmont met 
their royal highnesses, and conducted them to Floors Castle. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lorp Dersy.—The following telegram was received in town 
from Knowsley shortly before two o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon : ‘‘ Lord Derby continues in the same state.” We have 
received the following from our Liverpool correspondent : — 
‘‘Liverpool, Wednesday, one a.m. ‘‘Lord Derby remains in 
an unconscious state, and is slowly sinking.” 

Lady Elizabeth Wells, widow of Captain W. Wells, R.N., 
of Holme House, Hants, and youngest daughter of John 
Joshua, first Earl of Carysfort, by his second marriage with 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Right Hon. George 
Grenville, died on Sunday last. Her ladyship was born 
April 19, 1792, and was married February 2, 1816, to Captain 
W. Wells, who died August 13, 1826. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge left town on 
Tuesday to join his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at 
Gunton Hall, Norfolk. 

ACCIDENT TO THE Eart or Starr.—A short time since the 
Earl of Stair sustained a severe accident when out shooting 
with a number of friends. One of the party accidentally shot 
his lordship, and the pellets took effect in his left side and in 
his eye. The eye was so seriously injured that it was found 
necessary to remove it. He had so far recovered from the 
effects of the accident as to be able to be removed to Lochinch 
on Saturday. Her Majesty inquired after his lordship’s health 
both by telegram and letter. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury and infant son are progressing 
favourably. 

Lady Violet Greville and infant daughter are doing well. ~ 

The Earl and Countess of Kinnoull and family have arrived 
in Wilton-crescent from the Continent. 

We have to announce the death of Robert King, sixth Earl 
of Kingston, who died on Saturday last. The late Right Hon. 
Robert King, Earl of Kingston, Viscount Kingsborough, 
Viscount Lorton, Baron Kingstown, and Baron Erris in the 
Peerage of Ireland ; also a Baronet (1682) of Ireland, was the 
eldest son of General Viscount Lorton, second son of Robert, 
second Earl of Kingston (who received his peerage for distin- 
guished military services, and who was an Irish representative 
peer for the long period of thirty-four years), by his cousin, 
Lady Frances Parsons, daughter and heir of Laurence, first 
Earl of Rosse. He was born July 17, 1804, and married, 
December 7, 1829, Anne, daughter of the late Sir Robert Gore 
Booth, Bart., by whom (who survives his lordship) he, leaves 
an only son, his successor in the family honours—namely, 
Robert Viscount Kingsborough, born October 18, 1831, and 
married, July 18, 1854, the Hon. Augusta Chichester, second 
daughter of the first Lord Templemore. The deceased noble- 
man succeeded his father as second Viscount Lorton in No- 
vember, 1854, and as recently as the 9th of last month he suc- 
ceeded to the earldom on the death of his cousin, James, fifth 
Earl of Kingston. ; . 

In consequence of the impending changes in the diocese of 
Oxford, the Bishop has announced that he will be unable to 
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hold ‘visitations in all the parishes he previously 4 
and that he will deliver his charge once only, namely, 
Cathedral of Christ Church on Thursday, the 11th © 
vember. 1 and 
Festivities AT Hopetoun Hovss, N.B.—The Ear. ° oD 
Countess of Hopetoun gave a ball at Hopetoun How ast 
Thursday, the 7th inst. In the ballroom, a large apat e ted 
100ft. by 40ft., a new flooring was laid down, specially adap a 
for dancing, and the entire building was ornamented ! Ae 
very tasteful and appropriate manner. At one en Wal 
dais, covered with crimson cloth, on which were placed cne on 
and couches, and lighted by four handsome candelabra 
pillars. The background of the dais, or end of the rooms © \¢ 
filled with magnificent mirrors side by side with pane eri 
tapestry set in crimson velvet, and decorated with tree fer ] 
The walls were covered with amber-coloured cloth, and ne 
hung with very large pieces of beautiful tapestry (life- ee 
figures) also set in frames of crimson velvet and gilt more ~ 
ings. Along the edge of the ceiling was an elaborate col? 2 
formed of a wreath of bay leaves, ornamented with dahlias ie 
various colours, and surmounted by a fringe of ferns. + ola 
space between the panels formed by the tapestry were Ora 
branches, brilliantly illuminating the tapestry, an upg 
woven with festoons of evergreens and flowers. The ¢% us" 
was covered with white drapery, and candelabra were ner 
pended from the roof. Lime-lights were exhibited at ("0 
end of the complete height of the ballroom, which had 4 alls 
gether a very brilliant and fairy-like appearance. he W ry: 
of the vestibule and porch were lined with white drapery» the 
corated with wreaths of evergreens and flowers, a0 q io 
floors were laid with crimson cloth. Supper was serv’ iy 
the large billiard-room, the walls of which are covere 
very fine old tapestry. genes 
The Lord Chancellor will entertain at breakfast the juds on 
the law officers of the Crown, and the Queen’s counsel, a8 
Tuesday, the 2nd proximo, being the first day of Michael to 
term, at his residence in Great George-street. Previously rd 
the breakfast the noble and learned lord will receive the 4% 3 
Mayor elect, the Recorder, and civic authorities, when the 
lordship will signify her Majesty’s gracious approbation 0 
choice of the citizens of London of their chief magistrate. 8 
We have to announce the death, after a protracted inert 
of Lady Caroline Burges. Her ladyship was the youre, 
daughter of the late Earl of Leitrim, by Mary (co-heiress Hi is 
Anne Countess of Charlemont), daughter of Mr. Will: 
Bermingham, of Ross Hill, county Galway. She marri¢ ty 
March, 1833, Mr. John Ynyr Burges, of Parkanaur, CO”. = 
Tyrone, and Thorpe Hall, Essex, and has left one survi¥} 
son and two daughters. ot 
His Highness Prince Hassan, second son of the Viceroy . 
Egypt, arrived at Claridge’s Hotel on Saturday from Pars 
which capital he had been staying a few weeks on his way rm 
Egypt. On Monday his highness left town for Oxford, 
resume his studies at that university. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia, wit 
her three children, the Princess Charlotte and the Princes," ¢ 
liam and Henry, and her Royal Highness the Princess Al! 
Hesse, have arrived at Geneva with a numerous suite, 4D e8 
up at the Métropole Hotel. The Journal de Nice annowr i 
that the Princess Royal of Prussia and her children will sP 
the winter at Cannes. : ted 

The Empress of the French, on leaving Venice, is repor 
to have said to Prince Giovanelli, syndic of the city : our 
enchanted with the charming reception given me by ¥ p- 
worthy townspeople. They have shown me marks of 8Y ott 
pathy by which 1 am extremely touched, and I assure yo 
that I shall long preserve the recollection of the agree? 
days I have spent in your city.” Her Majesty, on her depris- 
ture, sent to Count Moro-Lin the sum of 2,000fr. to be 
tributed amongst the gondoliers. : 

The Prince of Roumania and the Princess Elizabet 
Neuwied were betrothed on Saturday last. 


n of 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. onl 


The marriage of Mdlle. Beatrice de Lamiliére Marras, par 
daughter of Signor Giacinto Marras, to Mr. Naylor v All 
Schultze, of Ceylon, took place on Tuesday last week, 9” ~ 7. 
Saints’ Church, Princes-gate. The wedding was kept 8 Fh 
vate as possible, in consequence of the deep mourning 12 pee? 
the members of the bridegroom’s family had recently - on d8 
placed ; therefore only a select number of intimate 1” the 
were present. The marriage service was performed PY pite 
Rev. Marsden Gibson. ‘The bride was attired in rich wing? 
isilk, trimmed with point lace, an arranged wreath of of carl 
| flowers, and a long flowing tulle veil and diamond and Pere 
‘ornaments completing the costume. The bridesmaids reall 
attired in white muslin dresses trimmed with lace, 02° ij6 
wearing pale pink and the others pale blue, with white sdal 
bonnets and flowers to match. After the ceremony the br de- 
party returned to the residence of the bride’s father 19 s pe 
park-gate, where dejeiiner was provided. In the afterno? de 
bride and bridegroom left for Paris, en route to the Chate =r) 
Montataire, on a visit to the bridegroom’s sister, the Bar? 


de Condé. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


on 
The will of the Right Hon. Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Brag 
Kenyon, Bart., M.A., of Gredington, Flintshire, was F apd 
in the district registry of St. Asaph. The executor® ‘hig 
trustees appointed are the Hon. George Thomas Kony ia 
eldest surviving son, the Hon. George de Grey, and was 
Lee Brookes, of Whitchurch, Salop. The personalty with 
sworn under 30,0001. The will is dated August 9, 1869 "nyo 
two codicils, November 1, 1866, and August 27, 186 pos. 
testator devises his estates at Glanclnyd, or elsewher >rg2 
Merionethshire, to his eldest. surviving son, the Hon. et 
Thomas Kenyon. He leaves the advowson and Poy 
right of patronage and presentation of and to the paar 3 th 
Pulverbatch, Saiop, to his third surviving son. He Lie: + per 
estate of Gredington to his wife for her life, and 4 of B 
decease to his grandson, Lloyd, born 1864, the only Ea or 19 
lordship’s eldest son (who died in 1865), and the auc the 
the barony and baronetcy. He bequeathes to his W’ ints 
carriages, horses, and farming stock absolutely, and es pe 
her ladyship residuary legatee of the personal es cat tbe 
leaves her ladyship the use of the plate not beat © \ost 
coronet, and after her decease the same to be divide 
his three sons, George, Edward, and William. 
annuities to each of his younger sons, and also to hei rests 
daughters, in addition to other bequests and their as ; ad 
under his lordship’s marriage settlement. His lords maste® 
made provision for keeping on foot the salaries of the : 
and mistress of the schools at Penley, Flintshire. oved jn 
The will of Dame Charlotte Whitehead was PT 
London under 6,000/. Pi pbrook 
The will of Mr. William Henry Forman, of res was 
House, Dorking, Surrey, and of Doncaster, Yorks 
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bishops on this vexed question, and their reports 
afford some revelations which are curious as showing 
that our neighbours, however sceptic in speech, are much 
less so in action than is usually supposed. It seems that 
owing to the cheapness of the terms the number of people who 
apply to have masses said for them or for their departed re- 
latives averages nearly 4,000,000 yearly. Young men who 
are going to draw at the conscription, young girls who want 
their love affairs to prosper, old women who have invested 
money and are afraid of ruin, all these classes are represented 
and make up a good third of the total. The result is that in 
large towns, and_ especially Paris, there are more masses 
ordered than could be recited by twice the number of priests 
in the diocese, granting even that they officiated incessantly 
from morning to night ; so that it has become a practice of 
late years positively to sub-let or farm out the masses to 
country priests who have more time to spare. 

A Catholic paper gives the following account of an incident 
which it states recently occurred at Canton. A native Chris- 
tian woman, much respected by the Christians, and even by 
the Pagans who were acquainted with her, has devoted her- 
self for twenty years to rescuing and baptizing infants aban- 
doned by their parents. At the beginning of July she was 
arrested on the charge of practising sorcery upon young chil- 
dren, and of taking out their eyes, the marrow of their bones, 
and even their souls, with a view to the preparation of magical 
remedies. She was several times put to the question, and 
savagely beaten on the face with leathern straps to induce her 
to confess her guilt. In the midst of her tortures, how- 
ever, she maintained the greatest courage and con- 
stancy in confessing the faith. She was condemned 
to death, and it was feared the sentence would 
be immediately executed. Upon this M. Gérardin, the 
resident missionary, succeeded in obtaining entrance to the 
prison, heard her confession, and administered to her the Holy 
Viaticum ; while the bishop, Mgr. Guillemin, left no means 
untried to obtain a respite. This was granted, and the 
Viceroy spread a report that the cause would be carried by 
appeal to Pekin. But in the meantime the populace were 
excited to fresh violence, and the mandarins subjected the 
accused to fresh examinations, forcing her to remain for many 
hours kneeling upon iron chains. All of a sudden, however, 
the victim of persecution was set at liberty, and received with 
public demonstrations of joy by the Christian part of the popu- 
lation. 4 

Prussian officials are certainly not distinguished for their 
sense of the ludicrous. The young gentleman who would 
have been Crown Prince of Hanover, had his father not been 
dethroned by Prussia, reached his twenty-fourth birthday a 
few days ago. An amiable dressmaker, in Uslar, a Hano- 
verian town, who not unnaturally retains something of her 
loyalty to the former ruling family, thought she would like 
to do something special in honour of the day. In the absence 
of more exciting means of expressing her feelings, she adorned 
the window of her shop ina more marvellous manner than 
usual with ribbons, flowers, and other pharaphernalia of her 
profession. ‘To most people this little display would seem 
harmless ; at most, one would think, it could only excite a 
passing smile. But the Prussian official is a severe per- 
sonage, he is not given to too much smiling, and when he 
unbends at all it is with difficulty. Accordingly the enthu- 
siastic dressmaker’s flowers and ribbons presented to the 
authorities of Uslar a grave aspect; such treasonable prac- 
tices were not for a single hour to be endured. The result 
was that the poor woman, who was enjoying her pretty 
window and her little political triumph, received early in the 
forenoon an official document in which she was solemnly 
warned that if her window did not before midday assume its 
ordinary business aspect, she would be fined ten thalers. Of 
course the dressmaker’s alarm was great, and she at once 
complied with the order. 


Pr . 
ved in the London Court on the 8th inst., and the |intoa pleasant place of recreation, having been planted with 


ee alty sworn under 1,000,0007. The executors and | trees, and converted into an additional park for the metropolis. 
builds, appointed are Mr. William Anthony Collins, of Stone- | Being part of the great Finsbury Estate, Bunhill-fields lapsed 
Hallose® barrister-at-law; Mr. Henry Kebble, of Allj\a few years since to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, 
: cot Slane, London ; and Mr. George Hardry, of 28, Queen- | much to their praise, resisted the temptation to convert the 
Codie; Cheapside. The will is dated April 24, 1860, and a| place into a building site, and decided that it should be made 
ae November 14, 1868; and testator died at Fonthill | conducive to the health and recreation of the inhabitants of 
He A? Tunbrige Wells, August 28 last, aged seventy-five. | the surrounding district. Bunhill-fields, as is well known, 
€aves to each of his sisters an annuity of 1,5002. and a like contained the remains of John Bunyan, Defoe, Dr. Watts, 
broth to the widow of his brother Thomas, the widow of his and many other of England’s worthies, and it is satisfactory 
the ] er Edward, and to his brother, Richard Forman ; and to | to know that the Corporation have taken care to preserve the 
F atter he leaves a further bequest of 10,000/. He has left | monuments and tombstones which marked the places where 
he 2-°Y to each of his godchildren. To each of his executors | the illustrious dead reposed. 
will’ an annuity of 100/. for ten years for the trouble they |_ KILLED BY A NxEEDLE.—On Monday evening Mr. Langham 
= ave in the execution of the trusts. He has left his resi- | held an inquest at St. George’s Hospital respecting the death 
broth? Pippbrook House, to his sister-in-law, the widow of his | of George Ford, aged forty-five. It appeared that the deceased 
Pro her Thomas, and in succession to others of his family, and | was a tailor. On the 9th inst., while he was engaged in press- 
the 8 for the sum of 2501. a-year to keep in good condition | ing a coat, he ran the needle with which he was working into 
lop antation and shrubbery; also 300. a-year for the | his knee to the depth of an inch. He did not feel much pain 
and Ing of domestic servants, and 50/7. a-year for coal, coke, | at the time. The house surgeon at the hospital extracted the 
: perace fuel. He bequeathes the residue of his property, needle, and advised that he at once go into the house. The 
al and personal, to his nephew, Alexander Henry Browne, deceased refused, and went back to work. On the Tuesday 
B € eldest son of his sister Helena, wife of Major ‘Alexander | following he was admitted into the hospital. The inflammation 
Towne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. of the knee increased, erysipelas set in, and he died on Satur- 
R ne wills of the undermentioned have been recently proved : | day at midnight. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
= ert Higgin, merchant, of Quarry Bank, West Derby, Lau- death.” : } 
ster, under 140,000/. personalty ; Robert Kelsall (Lancas-| A kind of paper war has recently been carried on relative 
Hi, and Sussex), 30,0002; Christopher Simpson (Kingston-on- | to an insurance said to have been effected on the life of the 
rae 30,0007.; James John Rocke (Somerset), 30,0000. ; Prince Imperial of France. This discussion is quite irrele- 
H arles J oseph Vining (Bristol), 10,0002.; and John Tabor vant, inasmuch as the only operation of this kind effected by 
Oward, 60,0000. the Imperial Family is in the name of the Empress, her 
Majesty wishing to secure a provision for the charitable 
; P establishments founded under her patronage. With this view 
Auieresting Hiems. she has caused her life to be insured for a considerable sum, 
7 which will revert to those establishments after her death. 
D ; : Tunnels that uscd to take years to construct, and were 
ye R, Liviscstone was alive and well as late as J uly in last | then left unfinished, are now ‘‘done” with the characteristic 
reat A telegram from Bombay states that Dr. Kirk has re- | rapidity of the times. The New Thames Tunnel, from Tower- 
ived a letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated ‘‘ Lake Banglewo, | hill to Tooley-street, which was begun but as yesterday, will be 
uly, 1868,” saying, ‘‘I have found what I believe to be the | opened in a few days. There is a project for bringing Wales 
Sources of the Nile, between 10 deg. and 12 deg. south.” The | closer to England by a tunnel under the Severn, at New 
8reat explorer was then in good health and spirits. A letter | Passage, and it will probably soon be an accomplished fact. 
of Dr. Kirk to the Bombay Government has also been pub-| The public impatience to have everything done as soon as 
= ed stating that a caravan which has reached Zanzibar } possible has already led to the opening of the Holborn 
€ports Dr. Livingstone’s arrival at Uiyi. The road between Viaduct for foot passengers. 
me, Coast and Uiyi was open and safe, and small parties of] Very few persons can give such a pleasant testimony at the 
€n and another caravan were expected. : close of life as did a lady who lately died in Paterson, New 
is young woman named Letitia Stockwell, alias Baker, who | Jersey. She remarked to her family, who were gathered 
cee barged with committing a series of frauds, and who suc- | around her bedside, that in all her married life of twenty-five 
eeded in inducing two respectable tradesmen to marry her, | years neither a cross word nor look had ever passed between 
Y representing that she was heiress to large fortunes, has | herself and husband. Such an harmonious union is rare indeed 
en committed for trial by the Birmingham magistrates on | in these days of hasty and incongruous marriages and reckless 
o distinct charges of felony. The charges of bigamy and | divorces. 
ptempt to poison have been abandoned for the present. The| After the temple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt down, 
ae that her first husband had left Birmingham for America | there were found in the ruins the arms of Achilles, a copy of 
Placed the prosecution in a difficulty, there being no evidence | the Iliad, and a cameo representing the Nymphs of the Hyssus. 
show that he was still alive. : _|M. Jules Janin says that in the ruins of the recently-burnt 
Sertous OccuRRENCE AT Bricuron. — An alarming accl-| Paris Hippodréme nothing was found but a pair of stays, a 
ent occurred on Sunday to one of the large pleasure sailing | number of chignons, and the peacock’s feather of some wench 
Yachts which makes daily trips from Brighton. The Sea Lark | who was out in her Sunday clothes. 
Started about noon on the last excursion of the season, with| The committee of the Liverpool Industrial Schools have 
irty passengers on board, and on returning to her station a| given permission to Miss Rye to take out to Canada fifty Pro- 
darge hole was knocked in her starboard bow, which had come | festant orphan girls from their school. She will place them 
in contact with a pile connected with the Western Outfall | in an orphan school at Niagara until they are old enough to 
Works, The yacht was discovered to be settling rapidly, and | be put insituations, The passage money will amount to 8I. 
sail was set for the land. Attracted by signals of distress, | each, half of which will be advanced by the Voluntary-rate 
4 number of passengers were taken off ‘by the boats which | Committee, and half by private benevolence. 
Came to the rescue. Ata short distance from the West Pier] Sister Hyacinthe has followed her brother’s example, and 
© vessel sank, fortunately in shallow water, and the re-|Jeft the Convent of Carmelites. Several other ‘* Fathers ” 
Mainder of those on board were picked up and taken ashore. | and ‘‘ Sisters” are about to throw off the Roman yoke, and 
Tue Royat VISIT TO CHESTER—General Knollys has | re-enter the world. 
Written as follows to the Bishop of Chester: “Iam desired) The removal of the orange-trees from the garden of the 
y the Prince of Wales to request that your lordship will | Tuileries to their winter quarters has just been completed. 
accept for yourself, and convey to the Dean and Chapter of| The trees are 145 in number, and are computed to be 300 
the Cathedral Church of Chester and the clergy of the city, | years old. 
is sincere acknowledgments of their address and cordial} A little girl, eight years old, named Therese Walbrecq, the 
Welcome to Chester, as well as the loyal attachment which | daughter of a boatman, jumped into the Sambre, at Thuin, a 
ey have expressed to the person and family of the Queen. few days ago, and rescued a child of four, who had fallen in. 
t has afforded his royal highness the highest gratification to} Titnest-park, near Windsor, which was occupied a year or 
ave received from any portion of the clergy of our Church | two ago during the Ascot week by the Prince and Princess of 
Such an expression of their feelings towards him, and he de- | Wales, is for sale. 
Sires to thank them from his heart for their prayers and good The wife of a clergyman resident at Blackheath gave birth, 
Wishes,” on the 3rd inst., to twin girls within less then eleven moaths 
Epvucation oF PAPER CatLpREN.—The guardians of the | of a similar birth of twin girls, all four children being now alive 
arwick Union, which comprises thirty-two parishes, at a| and doing well. 
poo! meeting on Saturday, decided to board out the whole of} At Forton, East Riding of Yorkshire, on Sunday, the wife 
‘he orphan and deserted children, instead of maintaining them | of Mr. Wood, joiner, was confined of three children, all of 
in the union. They agreed to pay the cost of schooling and | whom are alive. 
Medical attendance, and 3s. per week with each child, with an A special bazaar and fancy sale in aid of the Female Art 
Outfit, and 6s. 6d. per quarter for repairing and renewing | Gallery, for the sale of works of art executed by females only, 
Clothing. The proposal was introduced by the Hon. and Rev. | 104, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, is announced for five 
J. W. Leigh, and was warmly supported by Lord Leigh, the} days, from Monday, December 20, to Friday, December 24, 
Ord-lieutenant of the county. A few guardians objected to| inclusive. The bazaar is to be held for the disposal of articles 
€ boarding out system. not sold during the past season, and the stalls will be presided 
Towa has distinguished herself by admitting to the noble | over by lady exhibitors. 
Profession of the law Mrs. Belle A. Mansfield, of Mount| PorsonEep py Harr Dyr.—On the 15th of June Dr. Wither- 
leasant, in that State, who is the first of the ‘American fair | wax, of Lowa, died with peculiar and obscure symptoms. The 
authorised to practise therein, and draw papers about J. Doe | Scott County Medical Society appointed a committee to in- 
and R. Roe. reer vestigate the causes which led to his death, it having been the 
. The Goloss of St. Petersburg says that the principal meet- | opinion of several medical gentlemen that he died from the 
Ing place of the Skoptzi (sect of the mutilated) has just been an 


i effects of lead poison. ‘he committee have prepared their 
iscovered at Moscow in the house of four brothers named | report, in which they unanimously concur in the opinion that 
oudrin, These men had a photographic studio near the 


: ( the cause of Dr. Witherwax’s death was rightly surmised, and 
eatre, where the idols adored by the Skoptzi were manu- that the poison was introduced into the system through the 
actured. M. Tikhomiroff, the Crown prosecutor, has dis- 


, ¢ use of hair-dressing or dye. For four years previous to his 
Covered some of the persons employed in this manufacture, demise Dr. Witherwax had used the dressing almost daily on 
Who have confessed that the Skoptzi hold their religious 


3 } his hair and whiskers, and frequently during the whole period 
Meetings in the house at night, and that there is a convent | suffered from pains which were similar to those produced by 
attached to the building. An inquiry has since taken place, 


lead cholic. 
tom which it appears that the brothers Koudrin have been in 


th 1 An official communication was received in the City on 
e habit of kidnapping children between the ages of eight | Monday stating that the Queen will open the new bridge at 
and twelve, and then forcing them to become members of the 


Blackfriars on the 6th of November. ‘The Holborn Viaduct 
Sect. The district of Serpoukhov, in which the house is 


: will, it is stated, be opened on the same day with much 
situated, is said to be full of Skoptzi, and forty-eight women } ceremony. 
elonging to the sect have been arrested. , As might be inferred from our remarks on the subject last ; : : 
ee the Guildhall on Saturday a woman named Eliza | week, everything which was possible has been done to infect | linen immediately on its removal from the person of the 
hillips, living in Bartholomew-close, was charged with | our children with the foot-and-mouth disease, or with some- patient. 4. Pocket-handkerchiefs should not be used, and 
cruelly ill-treating two of her husband’s children by a former | thing which should resemble it, and at last these efforts have | small pieces of rag employed instead for wiping the mouth and 
thmiage—a girl aged eight, and a boy aged five. It appeared | been successful. The children of a family where a cow | nose. Each piece, after being once used, should be imme- 
ie from the time of her marriage the prisoner had treated | stricken with the malady was kept for their special benefit diately burnt. 5. As the hands of nurses of necessity become 
he children most brutally, beating them witha stick until| drank the milk undiluted, and are now suffering from an| frequently soiled by the secretions, a good supply of towels 
en bodies were covered with sores and bruises. She had | eczematous condition of the lips, tongue, and palate. _ and two basins—one containing water with Condy’s fluid or 
80 put chloride of lime into the boy’s mouth. Alderman| At Axminster a lad, taking aim in sport at his sister and | chlorides, and another plain soap and water—should be always 
sley said it was one of the worst cases that had ever come |infant brother, with a gun which was loaded, though he} at hand for the immediate removal of the taint. 6. All 
= his knowledge. The prisoner had not one particle of |did not know it, killed the child and wounded the girl in| glasses, cups, or other vessels used by or about the patient 
Sealy, feeling about her, and he only regretted that he the face. 1 should be scrupulously cleaned before being used. by others. 
a d not punish her more severely. He sentenced her to six| One of the subjects which is to engage the attention of the| 7. The discharges from the bowels and_ kidneys should be re- 
race hard labour. Ecumenical Council is the price of masses in France. At| ceived on their very issue from the body into vessels charged 
tinvyeeeee OF BUNHILL-FIELDS.—On Thursday last week present an ordinary mass (messe basse) costs 1f. 25c., that is, with disinfectants. By these measures the greater part of the 
not ancient burying-place was reopened to the public, but just one shilling ; a sum which the French clergy complain is | germs which are thrown off by internal surfaces may be robbed 
as'ja repository for the dead, for it has been converted !too low by half. Several curés have memorialised their! of their power to propagate the disease.” 


PREVENTION OF SCARLET-FEVER.—Dr. Edwin Lankester, 
Medical Officer of Health for the parish of St. J ames’s, 
Westminster, has caused a handbill, of which the following is 
the substanes, to be extensively circulated in his district, with 
a view of preventing the spread of scarlet-fever, a malady 
which is at present rather prevalent: Scarlet-fever is a 
highly contagious disease, and spreads from one person to 
another, and is thus propagated in families, towns, and 
districts. It is, therefore, highly desirable that every one 
should understand the nature of this disease, and the means 
of preventing its spreading. It is always attended with a 
scarlet eruption of the skin, and is mostly accompanied by a 
gore throat. Whenever children have sore throats, or an 
eruption on the skin, they should be separated from the rest 
of the family until a doctor has seen them or these symptoms 
have disappeared. There is every reason to believe that 
during the progress of this disease not only the eruption of the 
skin, but everything that is thrown off from the body of the in- 
fected person, is heavily laden with the germs or seeds which are 
capable of propagating the disease in another person. The 
discharges from the nose and throat are especially virulent. 
There is also reason to believe that the discharge from the 
bowels is the same. The kidneys are frequently dangerously 
diseased in scarlet-fever, and the secretion from these organs 
is also probably highly contagious ; the power of spreading the 
poison by means of these secretions is not confined to their im- 
mediately leaving the body, but continues long after. It is on 
this account that when these secretions have found their way to 
the cesspool and sewer, they may still give off poison to the 
surrounding air, and persons breathing it may become infected. 
Taking these things into consideration, it will be seen that it 
is necessary, if possible, to destroy and annihilate this poison 
before it leaves the room where the person 18 whose body has 
produced it. The following directions, drawn up by Dr. W. 
Budd, should in all cases be carried into effect : 1. The room 
should be cleared of all needless woollen or other draperies 
which might possibly serve to harbour the poison. 2. A basin 
charged with chloride or carbolate of lime, or some other ton. 
venient disinfectant, should be kept constantly on the bed for 
the patient to spit into. 3. A large vessel, containing water 
impregnated with chlorides, or with Condy’s fluid, should 
always stand in the room for the reception of all bed and body 
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A musical album, just invented, is a novelty in so 
much as refers to a panoramic movement, which causes por- 
traits of operatic or other celebrities to pass under the eye of 
the spectator, while his or her ears are delighted with music. 
The new fittings are placed at the end of the book. 

At a wedding recently celebrated in Jersey City, U.S., there 
were four groomsmen—all in full black—and no bridesmaid. 
The ceremony was performed in a Methodist church, and the 
music by which it was accompanied was entirely operatic. 

A lady, a contemporary states, thought that it would look 
interesting to faint away at a party. when one of the com- 
pany began bathing her temples and head with vinegar, upon 
which she suddenly started up and exclaimed, ‘‘ For Heayen’s 
sake put nothing on that will change the colour of my hair !” 

Photographic portraits, we hear, are likely to become as 
cheap as pippins—two or three a penny. We have seen ‘‘me- 
chanical photographs” printed with printers’ ink. They are 
necessarily as permanent as a printed text, and so easy of pro- 
duction that twelve thousand may be produced from a single 
plate in one day! They may be printed on any sort of paper, 
and with any width of margin. It is a complete revolution. 

The following epitaph is found in a churchyard at Saratoga: 

Farewell, dear wife! my life is past ; 
I loved you while my life did last ; 
Don’t grieve for me, or sorrow take, 
But love my brother for my sake. 
Whether the disconsolate widow obeyed the injunction history 
sar not ; but as she put up the monument, we suspect she 
id. 

‘WE AIR THE PEorPte.’”’—It has been said that an Irishman 
is at peace only when he is ina quarrel ; a Scotchman at home 
only when he is abroad ; an Englishman contented only when 
finding fault with something or somebody ; and a busy, blus- 
tering, impetuous American is at the height of felicity only 
while he is in all these three tumultuous conditions at the 
same time. 

The following amusing story is translated from a Paris 
journal : The other day a duke, passing through the Rue de 
la Paix, went into a shop and asked for some cotton. “ Sew- 
ing cotton, Sir?” asked the smiling shopman. ‘No, padding 
cotton to put into my ears.” ‘‘Oh, for your ears? How 
many yards, Sir?” Poor old duke! the insult must have 
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SHAKSPERIAN Conuyprum.—Why should mercy be ever a 
benefit to the light-fingered gentry ?—Because it blesses ‘him 
that takes,” 

NEW REGIMENTS. 

Life Guards.—Parr’s Pills, 

Lancers.—Doctors. 

Light Infantry,—Babies. 

Cold Stream Guards.—Life-boats. 

English Chargers.—Lawyers.—Free Lance, 


(From Punch.) 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 
They come, they come, the pilgrim army come ! 
From all the points the mariner’s compass shows, 
Not with the pennon and the rolling drum, 
But with portmanteaux packed with suits of clothes. 
The engine snorts, the fuming funnel roars : 
They start—the old, the middle-aged, the young, 
For Albion’s limestone cliffs and rocky shores ‘ 
Again to time the pulse and view the tongue, 
Again to throng the forum and the mart, 
In learning’s home to mould the coming age, 
To ply the painter’s and the poet’s art, 
And give the world the broad diurnal page— 
So shutters open, open long-closed doors, 
And ready get your first and second floors. 

A WIzARD No Consuror.—Dear old Zadkiel is hard put 
to it for a puff, but he has found one. ‘He prophesied No 
Tidal Waves, and none came.” Quite right, dear clever boy. 
And you did not prophesy the death of one of the Elephants 
in the Zoo. And none has died. Why not advertise that? 
The Society won’t mind. 


FEMALE ATTRACTIONS can be largely enhanced by the use 
of scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a modern 
origin, now given to the public for the first time. Tight- 
lacing need not be abandoned, as all the baneful influences 
are nullitied by the new system. The most charming effects 
upon the hair and complexion, and the most perfect figure 
and carriage, available to all ladies who will read Mrs. 
Singleton’s brochure just published, free by post for thirteen 
stamps. Apply by letter, to Mrs. Singleton, 58, Mount-street, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s, 6d each.] 


BIRTHS. 
A: the 17th instant, at Southampton, the wife of Irving Brock Miles, Es4-s 
of a son. 

On the 18th instant, at Somerset Cottage, Hither-green, Lewisham, Kent, Mr#. 
F, Hannam, of a daughter. fa 
a ee 17th instant, at 1, The Cedars, Putney, the wife of H. Stock, Esq., 0 

aughter, 3 

On the 17th instant, at Plas Draw, Ruthin, North Wales, tho wife of Mr. 

Watkin Williams, M.P., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th instant, at St. John’s, Hackney, by the Rev. C. W. H. Baker, John 
M‘Glashan, Esq., Cromwell Lodge, Bexley, to Adelaide Louisa Crook, four 
daughter of the late William James Crook, Esq., of the Five Houses, Clapton. £ 

On the 7th instant, at Christ Church, Kensington, Mr. George Dixon, ° 
Hounslow, to Eliza, second daughter of Mr. W. Finch, of Windsor. 


DEATHS. 
On the 11th instant, at the Hotel de Etoile @’Or, Bonn, Colonel Richard G. M. 
Beach-Hicks, of 1, Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, aged sixty. ; ¢ 
,On the 18th instant, at Hanwell, Middlesex, Thomas Haffenden, Esq., in his 
eighty-fifth year. 
On the 15th instant, at Bournemouth, Catharine, wife of J. S. Oliver, Es4-» 
Edinburgh, and daughter of D. M‘Laren, Esq., M.P. 


A meeting was held on Tuesday night at the Vestry-hall, 
Marylebone, to protest against the compulsory vaccination 
laws. Mr, Thomas Chambers, M.P., who presided, said that 
although it might be found that vaccination had greatly 
diminished small-pox, yet it was a fit subject for inquiry 
whether owing to vaccination there was not a considerable 
increase in mortality from other diseases ; and it was worth 
considering whether, pending that inquiry, those who were 
persuaded in their own mind that vaccination was a bad thing 
should be punished, and that with cumulative penalties, for 
acting upon their conscientious convictions. One of the speakers, 
Dr. Pearce, said he advised his patients to resist the law, and 
not to have their children vaccinated. ‘The introduction of 
a disease foreign to man was a violation of the divine law. 
Vaccination was, in fact, an endeavour to purify the human 
system by the introduction into it of the disease of a brute. 
Small-pox was not a scourge, but a blessing, when properly 
treated, as it enabled the system to throw off poison which, 
if retained, culminated in disease, in the majority of cases in 
consumption.” Resolutions disapproving of compulsory vacci- 
nation, and in favour of the formation of an ‘‘anti-compulsory 
vaccination league” in the parish were adopted, and it was re- 
solved that a deputation should wait upon Mr, Gladstone to 
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TuE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. Amucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater yolume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 

‘The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most tnteresting in-the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
0 The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being a beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 

“*. . . These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part of 
Europe and Amcrica, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacturers. 
It secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruption 
80 Common to the vibration of the wires. . . .”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869, 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price, Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS :—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 
STEAM WORKS:—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


DRESSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 


THE FORMER FROM Is. 114p. TO 14s. 11p. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
THE LATTER, 1jp., 23p., 33p., 43p., & 6}p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 20 in. WIDE, 8}p., WORTH 1s. 4a, 


JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LA SHAWLS, ls. 114p., 2s. l1p., 35. 1p. & 4s, 11p. 
Many of the above less than half e original cost. THIS DAY. 


S. LEWIS & CO., 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 
(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, 4% CO., Boroucu, 


CABINET MAKERS, 


UPHOLSTERERS AND BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 123, BOROUGH, S.E. 


FURNISHING ESTIMATES. 


Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, and CO. beg to state that, having had numerous applications from their 
Customers and the Public generally for a Catalogue, or Price List, of their Furniture, they have compiled, with 
Considerable care and supervision, a Series of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING of SEVEN, TEN, 
and FOURTEEN-ROOMED HOUSES (in preference to publishing an ordinary Catalogue), thereby showing the 
cost of three distinct classes of Furniture, classified in the various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
8ce at once the exact cost of each separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the whole house. 


This Estimate Book post free or upon application. 


TOP ALD EES 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in iength and rerrrerty sstoorn, 65s, each 
SECOND QUA LITY, same length when Plaited, but mado of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length, 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 
TT : 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


ANBOURN-STR , 
gi Eatablisherigty LOND ON, W.C. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


made each hair of his flaxen wig stand upon its particular end! , Grovesnor-square, London. lay before him the views of the meeting, 
PATENTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1868, 
: as 


PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


“Dick Radclyffe and Co.’s establishment contains a great number of 
new and attractive objects.”—-The Queen, Aug. 21, 1869. 


DUTCH BULBS, 
SEEDS, FERNS, 
FERN CASES, 


AQUARIA, 
HORTICULTURAL 
ELEGANCIES, 


DICK RADCLYFFE & C0., PRLS. 


SEED MERCHANTS, GROWERS, &c., 
129, HIGH HOLBORN, 


And at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington. 


SEED GROUNDS—ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate 
Relief and permanent Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, 


And its consequences, such as Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., &c. 
TAMAR is agreeable to take, and never produces pain or irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 
And nearly all respectable Chymists, 


Price 2s. 8d.'per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORK FOR LADIES. 


Just Published, price 1s. ; free by post for 13 stamps, 


THE ROYAL WOOL-WORK FLOWER-BOCK, 


By Mrs. BE. A. BEDFORD. 


This elegant little Treatise is acknowledged to be the best shilling book on Faney-Wonk 
ever published. It contains beantiful Coloured Engravings of a Tea-Cosey, Jardiniere, La y. 
Work-Box, Mat, Antimacassar, and Carriage Basket 5 with plain. and reliable instruc a 
illustrated by diagrams, for making and arranging the Flowers with which these Ce ae 
ornamented, consisting of Primroses, Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, Convolvuluses, Dahla%s 


Roses, Geraniums, Moss, &e. , 
London: Published by J. BEDFORD & CO., 168, REGENT STREET; ane 
46, GOODGE STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 


And may be had at all Booksellers and Fancy Repositories. 


E 
R SEMBLANCES : A Set of Nine 
"esemb - Tous [Coloured Pictures, showing the striking 
sow int © between Ladies and Gentlemen and the fol- 
Yo cresting Animals and Birds—viz., The Artful 
c) Pretty mes The Lion of a Party (Gentleman) ; 
® Graceful er (Lady); The Old Turkey (Gentleman) ; 
), & Swan (Lady); The Proud Peacock (Gentle- 
Printeg i ch picture is carte-de-visite size, beautifully 
Wapteg ? Colours, and being unmounted, is admirably 
Ser Sither for scrap-books, albums, or first-class 


Stamps 


The Set of Nine (all different) post-free for 19 


~_*—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


SAUCE, 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE ‘“ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 

NA “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
isis lts use improves appetite and digestion. 

yet Neel Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 

PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 

LEA AND PERRINS’ 

SAUCE. 


_Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
pou hy all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


C 
LEFT-OFs CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
y quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
Olas ES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
jeg? dian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
the fi °r gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 


Pay, Value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
Parcels S, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Offic from town or country the full value sent by post- 


e 
Metab ise Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought, 


EPTOFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


they a LLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 

kings Cina position to offer much higher prices for all 

Ceiy,y°! CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 

All lett ousive orders from their agents in the colonies. 

Gres, ers and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 

Behe Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
‘shed 1820, Cash only. 


a eenniteeb ik atoms oie) AIUD 
[2Pt-orr CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


H, in‘large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 


Py 
lta TPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 


~ €d 1820. Terms, cash only. 
[2®0-orr CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 


Caste Ptade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
Chertop Y Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
“Square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 


tin, 
e 
Conner ce, Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 


Xion wi 


~ th any small shops. 


LErr-orr CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
CAgy 0 RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
Manch by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Wisheg +e Sauare, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 


1820, Terms, Ready Money. 


See ee 
LErr-orr CLOTHES, Uniforms, 


Ourt, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Sity ture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Vahy Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
Stra. BOUGHT by Mr. aud Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer 
Paroey, anchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 


[zee OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


ang ty LILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
Monte Only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Austen? Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Londo, 14; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

W., where all letters and parcels must be 


oat Established 1820. Terms, ready money only, 


~_~*Rhexion with any other; House of thesam Name. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
Mp. FRANCOIS (late J eans), Surgeon- 


Abn Satist, continues to SUPPLY celebrated 
2nd g9 CIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
Abie. 108. asset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
dhe, 8nd durable than any yet produced, and are self- 


e 
Sane Ve.—49, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 


~——_*—Consultation Free. 


WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


“ ; 

of thet More than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 

ey ead, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 

Play ve @ direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
One of the best medicines known. 


Tha. ~Pared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
3,05: lid., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
Chem court, Fleet-street, London, and may be had of all 
the in am Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 


~ 0m on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


R ° 
‘UPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


W HITE’sS MOC-MAIN LEVER 
to bay, RUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
of HER ost effective invention in the curative treatment 
sects, NIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
the}, 3 here ayoided; a soft bandage being worn round 
the M 2 While the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
8 Mrigye MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 

Yb ase and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
hag aoe during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
Post, or the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
the hips the circumference of the Body two inches below 

being sent to the Manufacturer, 


‘ Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Sin 
Fal 
Dou ars 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 


Umnnes® 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, 

poston ilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 

Sto “© Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
°e, Piccadilly, 


. NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 


ne Material of which these are made is 
tic a, mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
La ePressible, and the best invention for giving 
Sp eS ana Permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
tiv lng ee of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
& an is ¢. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
“Od. 75 ae on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
*©C-7 108., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


ITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly Londen! 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


COSTUMES AND DRESSES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


A choice NEW STOCK, greater variety than can be seen at most Houses. Elegant and novel 
Styles made up ready for immediate wear, in various new textures, tastily trimmed, from 10s. 6d. 
to 31s. 6d. ; Rich Velveteen, 27s. to 42s. ; Rich Black and Coloured Silks, Silk Velvet, and Satin, 
beautifully made and finished, much less in price than such goods are usually charged. 


JACKETS AND MANTLES FOR THE SEASON (Autumn & Winter). 


Good Shapes and the newest Styles out at the most moderate prices. Superior Velveteen Jackets, 
almost equal to Lyons Velvet, 5s. lid. to 10s. 6d. ach ; Cloth, commencing at 2s, lld, A large 
Lot of about 500 Waterproof Tweed Mantles, with Hood or Cape and Sleeves complete, from 5s, 11d. 


to 10s. 6d. each. 
PARCELS OF CHEAP DRAPERY, 


Household Linens, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Quilts, Counterpanes, and almost every descrip- 
tion of Plain Drapery, Clearances from Manufacturers, Agents, and others, at panic prices. 


THIS HOUSE IS THE MOST CENTRAL IN LONDON, 
[Omnibuses passing at frequent intervals from every Railway Station. 


Patterns of Dresses, Silks, Drapery, or any other Goods, of which we always have one of the largest 
Retail Stocks, sent into the Country, post free. 


Carriage paid upon all Parcels amounting to 20s, and upwards. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 To 5387, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, £.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 84., 2s., 2s, 4d, ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Maret 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


Patent Kid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free, fs | 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manu facturers of Silk Hosiery 


‘TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas, 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Parent NorseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoagood assortment of New and Second-han 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 

Hire. 


apiKCES. FOR THE. REMOVALcrINvAr;D Saath - 
i sh ——— ~ : ‘ ’ 
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(PERE HOUSEHOLD POETS: 
MILTON, COWPER, BURNS. With an Introduction 
on Poetry and Song. By Jonn Tomuiryson. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price 4s, 6d. 

“Consisting of short biographical notices, tollowed by 
discussions on style and character, they will be useful to 
those who wish, for the purposes of conversation, or for their 
-wn internal satisfaction, to “ get up,” in a light, easy 
fashion, the poets of whom the author treats.”—<A theneum, 

“ Mr. Tomlinson has a right appreciation of poetry, and 
laments the change that has come over the tastes of the 
people, who now neglect to read those sterling works of 
Doesy which a past generation revered. .... We would 
recommend those persons who love and can understand 
true poetry, to read Mr. Tomlinson’s book, for it has many 
choice passages in which poetry is well and eloquently de- 
fined.”—Public Opinion, 

NEW NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’S 
_\Y BRIDE. By Row.anp M. Forp. In One Vol. post 
8v9, price 10s, 6d. 

** Mr. Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
ters. There are good people in the story, who have their 
reward in the long run, but who previously go through 
inuch trouble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
of the reader solely for the good people. He does not 
adorn vice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 
and the white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
Scotsman. 

“There is character-painting in the novel before us, 
which will interest the reader as much as its artistic 
movement bears him along.”—Courant, 

“The plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
bition of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

‘“The story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 
press the reader with a Icfty conception of the eternal 
principles of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

“The plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 
ously worked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 
animated; and his characters are well delineated.”— 
Dudley Herald. 

‘© *Lord Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 
not like to lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
Court Circular. 


“The characters of the work are few in number, but weil 
contrasted, Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 
throughout. Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
in no ordinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 
to the constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 
tiser. 

“We venture to say that the work is readable, and wi 
please and occupy most of those readers who do not hes - 
tate to peruse a new.author, and whose delectation is found 
in light and yet. thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 

“Mr. Ford has given us a book of engrossing interest, 
and has, besides, introduced us to men and women who, 
though frequently met with in the world around us, yet 
heretofore lacked their typical representatives in the world 
of fiction. We highly commend the book.”—Oban Times. 


EROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. 
; post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 


“Ts a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyso 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 

“Jt is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed,”—City Press, 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and 1s to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


OUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 
Real Life. By Dartow Fonrsver. 1 vol. -post 8vo, 
price 5s, 


«“ Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
aud fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Flect-street 
And all Booksellers. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


N ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” ; 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovuisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598,—Sir Micnarnt Costa writes: ‘I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency. ’ 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcubisuop Mannina writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 


*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 


Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free fo 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road London, and all Chemists. 


* 


Se ed 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
| FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may uss 
them, with a certainty of relief. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Modi- 
cines, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, Gd. 


[ppeders GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 0d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
ohemist 
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‘BiBnices NOTES AND QUERIES, 
a General Medium of Communication regarding 
Biblical Criticism and Bible Interpretation, Ecclesiastical 
History, Antiquities, Biography, and Bibliography, Ancient 
and Modern Versions, Progress in Theological Science, 
Reviews of New Religious Books, &c. 3d. Monthly; 
4d. post free. 


Contents of First Half-Yearly Volume, price 2s. 3d. :— 


Page 
Additional Queries on Biblical Subjects. . 10, 30, 60, 6 
Ancient Versions of the Bible—Septuagint . . . 37 
Answersto Queries . . 29, 44, 59, 76, 89 
Apparatus for Biblical Criticism  . . ‘4 - 18,48 
Augustine’s Lifeand Opinions. . . . . . 72 
Bible Interpretation : lts Necessity oe ee a ee 5 
Bible Theology: God, His Nature,&. . . . . 23 
Biblea Rule of Faithand Life. . . . . . 33 
Bible Teachings on GraceandSin . . . . . 70 
Biblical Criticism: Its Necessity . ; F oe 
Biblical Antiquities: Agriculture,&c. . . . «. 65 
Canon of Scripture: Patristic Testimony to . 5 
Character of Christ—Questionson . . - ee 85 
Characteristics ofthe Bible . . + + + . 69 
Christ’s Preaching to Spiritsin Prison . . . . 55 
Comparison of some Gospel Narratives . . . . Sl 
Confused Renderings of King James’s Revisors . Peet 
Critical Notices of Books . ; 12, 32, 48, 63, 80 
Distinctive Characteristics of Judaismand Christianity 41 
Duty of the Church to the Sabbath School . . =, 56 
Ecclesiasticism: First Three Centuries 11, 31, 47, 61, 78, 94 
Errors of the Scottish Metrical Psalms . . 3 , 3. 92 


God’s Love to the World . . es es ; - 6 
Gospels written before the Epistles. . . . . 6 
Greek MSS. of New Testament . en) 


Harmony of the Gospels, with amended renderings . 24 
Higher and Lower Criticism . . . . . . 20 


Jesus a Pattern for Young Men Shemp, spCge att arya 
Mistranslations of the English Bible fe tye orn! emacs) 
National Restoration of Israel . : : ‘ . 54 


National Restoration of Israel to Palestine . * . 86. 


New Testament Quotations from the Olds. “ Soret 


New Version of the “Song of Songs”. : ; pees! 
New Version of Thessalonians I. and I]. < . . 81 
Our Position: Scepticism and Conventionalism . owl 
Outlines of Theology: BeingofaGod . . . . 52 


Prayer to Christ vindicated . . . Le) . 56 
PropositionsastoGenesis. . . . . . . 6 
Qualifications of anInterpreter . . . . - 22 
Quarterly Review on the Common Version . 2 Fon aX f 
Results of Biblical Criticism: Tischendorf’s Text - 8 
Right versus Righteous. : . 5 ys - 92 
Special Queries on Biblical Subjects 5 . . 
SubscriptiontoCreeds . . . . « « . 75 
Syllabus of Lectures on Preaching . _ : . 3 

Syllabus of Lectures on Public Prayer . . . - 84 
Synoptical View of the Bible . : co . e - 7 
Teachings of the Book of Genesis . r r : - 7 
Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness . : . a8 
Time of Commencing Sabbath. . as es - 88 
Tiibingen School of Criticism . c oY es . . 87 
Typology of the Old Testament a, eee Paces vex 00 
Use and Doctrinal Opinions of the Fathers . . . 31 
Voices of the Mighty Dead sort. 
Vulgar Errors on Bible Facts and Doctrines . 
Westminster Confession of Faith . 47, 61, 78, 94 
Who is thisthat cometh from Edom? . . . . 54 
Year-Day Theory of Prophetic Interpretation : . 50 


Edinburgh: GEORGE ADAM YOUNG & CO., 
Biblical and Oriental Publishers. 
Office—Nicolson-square, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


HE STORY OF A DIAMOND. By 
Miss M. L. Wuatety. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


cloth boards, 
RANOIS LESLIE; or, The Prayer 


Divinely Taught. By Miss Bicxerstern. Engravings, 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


LoPovis; or, The Boy’s Victory. By 

the Author of ‘‘The Awdries and their Friends,” &. 
Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 


ILGRIM STREET. A Story of Man- 

chester Life. By the Author of “Jessica’s First 

Prayer,” &c. Feap. 8vo. Engravings. 2s. cloth boards; 
2s, 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


AY YOUR DEBTS; or, Peter and 
Mary Vale. For LittleChildren. Small 4to. Coloured 
and Wood Engravings. 2s. cloth boards. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY: 


London: 56, Paternoster-row ; 164, Piccadilly; 31, Western- 
road, Brighton ; and all Booksellers, 


OBERT COCKS and CO."S NEW 
MUSIC. O FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! Madame 
Patey sang at the Norwich Festival Mr. A. S. Gatty’s new 
song, ‘‘O Fair Dove! O Fond Dove!” “We have seldom 
met with so much beauty concealed in so apparently simple 
a song.”—Edinburgh Courant. Free by post for 19 stamps. 


MSS M. LINDSAY’S NEW SONGS :— 
Sacred. 


Secular, 
Far Away. 


Too Late! Too Late! 


Resignation. The Snow Lies White. » 
Absalom. When Sparrows Build. 
Come unto Me. The Bridge... ™ 
The Lord will Provide. Home they brought? her 
Rest. [me? Warrior Dead. “<. 
Oh! when wilt thou come to } Excelsior. 


Post"free,=19 stamps cach. , 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street; 
and all Musicsellers. 


DR. ABERNETHY’S TOOTH 
PASTE 


Is the most effectual preservative for 

the Tecth and Gums, It gives a pearl-like whiteness, 
prevents decay, imparts sweetness to the breath, eradicates 
tartar, keeps the Gums firm and health y, and, if used daily, 
will prevent Toothache. Its valuable properties have 
obtained its exclusive selection by the Royal Family and 
many of the Aristocracy. 


Prepared and Sold by THOMAS HITCHCOCK, Dentist, 
90, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Price 1s. 9d. per pot. 
SN yew eT 


THOMAS D, MARSHALL'S 
LADIES! BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in arreitet 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s, Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6a 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O, for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &. They will 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, 
BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 
sewn. 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD ST,, LIVERPOOL, 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
4 Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘‘Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Cenvenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5/. 

PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO., 63, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 
LOCK-STITCH 
SHwWiING MACHINES. 
NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
4 extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 

E,” 8. 88., which combines 
~~ Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 

New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & C0., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


“THE SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Iliustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Llegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Laris, 1867, 


Dublin, 1865. 


L perorE PURCHASE. 


The Witicox & Gisns Srrexr Sewrne 
Macuine sent for a Month’s trial, 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 
in the Kingdom. 

Illustrated Book (9€ pages) free. 


~ WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London, 


FOR CHILDREN'S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


—_ 


CAUTION, 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly mterested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 


p\ 


PrRADE MARK 


Corn. 


prepared solely from Maize or Indian / 


|OcToBER 23, 1869. 


RESSMAKING. — Mrs, _ PHILLIPS 


begs to inform LADIES that she has Remove om 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLIS tage 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every er up 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses 
from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION» 

34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. rE 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGIS 3 

of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachel™ 

Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School prope © 

transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, Fran 
and Germany. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 
MB. ESKELL, the Author of (PU 


Dentistry. and What it Does for Us;” “FA%., 
Tooth Extraction; or, Ansthesia Locally Appin on 
“Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” ‘‘ Moderm : 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &c., may be 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four 0°! 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-S4 
a few doors from Bond-street). 


ocks 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES & 
}OULKES’ CEMENT will unite 27 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and [roPs 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water: d 
combines transparency with unequalled strength 535 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatne it 
and is of easy application, <A few of the uses to whee 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of Ho y 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, chim 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of + ts 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Ie 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in eek 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient a 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cem© 
be renewed, however much broken, 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemise 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only bY 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead- 


) RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horst, 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OF | 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.— ther 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any 9 ats 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. out rt 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous proP® bls 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Casb on 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually i 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO oTHEE. 
aban ot tte Ne te tha eens nial 


(COOKERY, for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKHT KITCHENE® 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be convenientlY for 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet No 
numerous services it is as efficient as 4 kitchen fire. 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early oF late, 2 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes— 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Coco 
Chocolate. 1 eggs 
In the Pecket Kitchener you can poach or boil ¢8! : 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, st# is 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cus ats 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, 07 : udy 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly- pric 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings- . em 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, et 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-str™” 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps che 


[HE bis, HAND-SEWING MACHINES 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 


0 
Grover & Baker.- 0 
Alexandra .. +* 9 0 
Wanzer.. .- "* 30 (0 
Florence.. .. ** 40 0 
Wheeler & Wilson 


ere 
Machines by every a 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SO 


(Four doors from Oxford-street - 


R. A. ESKELL’S MODERY 

DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice 

free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshall, 9 enor 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, Gr 

street, Grosvenor-square. 


“In every way worthy of perusal.”—Standar d, 
“ Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug. 15 
“ Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairnes* 
Aug. 12th. 


o- 
“ Intended as a guide, by an experienced practition®® 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. ob gerver 
“Cloverly written, full of useful information.’ 
Aug. 16, »_court 
‘May be perused with a large amount of profit. 


Journal, Aug. Ist, &c. —— 


ent 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Pat 


TREADLE Macunts 0 
Excelsior . cr 16 6 
Britannia .. «+ 
Britannia (Daven- |, 43 0 

ort) .. .. «1379 0 
Elliptic, from .- 36 0 
Belgravia... «+ : 

0 
0 
0 


Aus: 13. 


th. 
»_star? 


Pao! 


=. re 
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Morrison's Archimedian 


FOR 


Hem-Folde® 


GER. 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FIN etallie 

Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOT) streets 

Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, oe rded on oP” 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forw 


plication. ee 
ast 
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Printed and Published, for the Proprictors My f st. 
FREEMAN, at 102, Fleet-street, in the 23 1869» 
Bride,City of London,.—Saturday, Oct. *¥s 


